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ESSAY ON TYPES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The history of the world offers to our view two 
great Dispensations, which claim their origin from 
God, — the Jewish and the Christian. From the 
records which belong to them, we are enabled to 
judge of the claims and authority of each, and to 
estimate the reality of that connexion between the 
two, which the Christian scheme asserts. For, to 
the Christian view, these two dispensations are 
parts of one connected plan, which has been in 
progress from the beginning of the world ; the end 
and object of both being the redemption of man- 
kind by Jesus Christ. 

The writings of the New Testament relate a 
variety of miraculous works, sufficient in them- 
selves to estabUsh the fact, that Jesus of Nazareth 
was a teacher sent from God ' : the books in wliich 



' John iji. 2. Rabbi, ' 
from God ; for no man c 
except God he with him. 



'. know that thou art a teacher come 
I do these miracles that thou doest, 
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I from God ; for no man can iJo ^^ 
' except God be with him. 



PART I. 



It is not necessary to imdertake any deep research 
into the subject of the origin of language, and the 
various means of conveying information, in order 
to arrive at the notion expressed m the word 
" type." We know that the use of symbolic re- 
presentation very generally prevailed in the early 
ages of the world. Of this representation there 
are two kinds, the one by symbolical writing, the 
other by significant action. In the infancy of 
language, these two means of imparting ideas 
would naturally be the first to present themselves 
to mankind ; and that which necessity at first sug- 
gested, might, for various reasons, be employed in 
after times, even when letters and words had fur- 
nished a more extensive medium of intercom"se. 
Among the nations of the present day, the remains 
of this rude, but natural language, may be traced 
in many of their most solemn transactions. 

In the affairs of religion, in particular, the early 
ages of the world made frequent use of the two 
methods of symboUcal representation. The most 
ancient characters employed by the Egyptians to 
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signify their deities, were of a symbolical nature ; 
and their religious rites consisted in shows and 
representations in action. The Greeks, deriving 
their religion in great measure from Egypt, 
framed their mysteries, both the greater and the 
less, on the same principle of expressing things by 
visible signs '. Nor is it difficult to account for 
the prevalence of this mode of religious instruc- 
tion ; for there is an impressive solemnity in action 
far above any effect produced by words, and which, 
by its very nature, strikes the mind, through the 
medium of the sight, with the most forcible ap- 
peal *. 

It is evident that the method of information by 
action, though at first only used to express things 
past or present, might be further employed in 
fore-shewing future events, as well as verbal pro- 
phecy. The degree of clearness attending such a 
prophecy in action would depend on a variety of 
circumstances ; but there is no difficulty in suppos- 
ing that the signs used might be so adapted to the 
understanding of the persons to be instructed, that 
a distinct conception might be conveyed to their 
minds of the event foreshewn. And accordingly, 
we find, in the Old Testament, frequent instances 
of the employment of significant actions for the 



' Euseb. 



Prscpar. Evang. 
Segnius irritant aninii 
Quam qiiH' sunt oculi 
1 



b. lil. cap. 12. 

imos demissa per aures 

siihjecta fidelibiis. JtfJl«i| 
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purpose of predicting future events. A reference 
to a few such passages will shew the familiarity of 
the prophets of Israel with this mode of mstruc- 
tion. 

Thus the prophet Isaiah was commanded by 
God, to " loose the sackcloth off his loins, and to " 
put off his shoes from his feet ; and he did so, walk- 
ing naked and harefoot '." Here the actions of the 
prophet represented the leading into captivity of 
the Ethiopians and Egyptians ; and thus was the 
sign explained by the word of God. 

The prophet Ezekiel abounds in prophetic action. 
By the command of the Lord he represented the 
siege of Jerusalem, "pourtraying it on a tile*," 
and " setting his face against it." Again, he 
" brought forth his stuff" by day for reniovijig, as 
stuff for captivity, and in the even digged through 
the wall, and bare it on his shoulder in the sight of 
the rebelhous house "." All this was done by the 
command of God, who had set the prophet for a 
sign unto the house of Israel. In the book of 
Hosea, a declaration in the person of God is thus 
made : " I have spoken by the prophets, and I 
have multiplied visions, and used similitudes, by 
the ministry of the prophets *." 

In these and similar instances, the prophetic 
actions were performed by the command of God, 
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solely and expressly for the purpose of prediction. 
They were in many cases accompanied by expla- 
nations; and even those which were left to be 
understood by the persons who witnessed the re- 
presentation, were evidently seen to have reference 
to something beyond the mere performance ; they 
had no meaning in themselves. We are now led to 
a more concealed, though not less certain mode of 
prophecy; in which actions and events, having in 
themselves a present import, were designed by God 
to serve as prefigurations of things to come. Ex- 
tending our views, it is easy to conceive, that as 
the significant actions of the prophets foreshewed 
events not far distant, so a standing prophecy of 
events to happen in remote times might be enrolled 
in the permanent ordinance of a religious rite ; 
while the rite itself might carry with it a moral 
meaning for the time present. Such were the 
sacrifices of the law of Moses, which were to the 
Israelites "a remembrance of sins," and "sanctified 
them to the purifying of the flesh ;" and at the 
same time served for signs and shadows of that 
more excellent sacrifice of Christ, by which " he 
hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified." 

A still wider field of prefiguration vrill open upon 
us, if it shall appear that the actions and events 
of the lives of individuals were designed to have 
reference to futurity. In many of the instances 
of this class of types, the prophetic actions were 
performed by the express command of God, as 
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when Abraham offered up his son Isaac: but in 
other cases, the typical events were interwoven 
with the occurrences of life, and happened without 
any visible intervention of Divine power. Still, 
however, in these last cases, if the designed con- 
nexion be established between the event pre* 
figuring and prefigured, it must be allowed that 
the prophetic circumstances in the lives of indi- 
viduals were overruled by the providence of God, 
to a correspondence with his ulterior views, though 
not by so manifest an agency as when actions were 
enjoined by express commands and ordinances. 

This designed correspondence between two 
events, in the Jewish and Christian Dispensations, 
constitutes a " type" in the highest sense of the 
word. The Greek original, from which our word 
is derived, is used in a variety of senses by the 
writers of the New Testament ; but the significa- 
tion from which a " type," according to the above 
view, immediately springs, is the signification given 
to the word by St. Luke, Acts vii. 43. Kai avtXa- 
pen rijw aKTivtiv row MoXoj^ Kai to atrrpov rov %ov v/xwv 
Pifiipav, Touc TUTOUC, oue tiroinaari irpoaKvvuv auTOiQ '. 

" Ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the 
star of your god Remphan, ^yi^ares which ye made, 
to worship them." Here tvs-oc seems to signify 
" an imperfect image or representation " of some- 
thing more excellent in its kmd." 

' Vide Amos v. 26. 

' Eurip. Phcen. 164. /lupt-iiQ ruirw/io. 
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The expressions used by the Apostles to convey 
this sense, are the following : " the example and 
shadow of heavenly things ' ;" " a figure for the 
time then present *." " The sign of the prophet 
Jonah ^." In the Epistle to the Colossians, the 
shadow and the substance, the type and its anti- 
type, are opposed to each other ; " which are a 
shadow of things to come, but the body is of 
Christ \" 

Having now arrived at the full notion of a 
Scriptural type, it may be well to give a definition 
which shall embrace all the distinguishing marks 
of the types of the Old Testament, and separate 
them from the numerous varieties of parables, 
allegories and symbols. A type, then, as presented 
to us in the Scriptures, is a real fact, of present 
import, but also designed by God to represent some- 
thing more excellent in after times. 

This differs from the definition usually given ', 
and is, perhaps, not so concise; but it seems to 

' 'Xiroteiyfiari koJ ctjici^ tSiv iwovpavliay. Heb. 7lll. 5. 

' JlapajioX^ els ''ov xaipov rov ti'ctmjiciira. Heb, ix. 9. 

' Sjj/ieTdv. Matt. xii. 39. 

' Snia—tTwfia. Col. ii. 17. 

' See Outram de Sacrif. Diss. I. c. xviii. Res preesens, quam 
rei futunc imaginem esse Deus voluit, typus appellatur. — Pfeiv- 
F£R, quoted by Bp. Van MUdcri, Bamp. Led. App. p. 398. 

A type is a prefigurative action or occurceuce, in which one 
event, person, or citcurastance, is intended to represent another, 
similar to it in certain respects, but future and distant. — Bp. Van 
Mildert. Bamp. Led. p. 237. 
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■ have this advantage, that it excludes all those 
significant actions of the Prophets, which, though 

' in their nature they have a close connexion with 

the subject of our enquiry, are yet distinguished by 

very material diiference. They were merely 

substitutes for words, and had no meaning but in 

reference to the things signified ; the types of 

i which we are to speak, had a reality and a present 
import in themselves, and did not necessariJi) lead 

' the mind to future things. The significant actions 

' of the Prophets were prophetic dramas ; the types 
were prophetic facts. This distinction appUes 
equally to all cases ; as well to the typical actions 
and religious rites expressly enjoined by God, as 
to the events which were ordained to be typical by 
the concealed agency of Divine Providence. 

In a general investigation of the types of Scrip- 
ture, great danger of error is evidently to be ex- 
pected, from the very nature of the subject. There 
are some instances on which the hght of God's 
Word has shone clear and full ; these we cannot 
mistake ; and it is from these that we derive our 
notions of this mode of prophecy, and our rules 
of typical interpretation. But the right application 

I of these rules is often a work of difficulty ; in many 
cases, strong marks of similarity may lead us to 
the conclusion, that two distant events have a 
typical relation to each other, when in fact we 
have no evidence of their being so connected 
by God's providence. Frequently we meet with 
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applications of the Old Testament in the writings 
of the Apostles, which seem to imply a typical 
connexion ; whereas the truth may be, that the 
inspired writers intended only to illustrate their 
subject, without asserting the design of God in the 
correspondence observed, which is one essential 
characteristic of a Type. 

We must beware of " adding to the word of 
God." In the humble spirit of enquiry let us search 
the Scriptures, not seeking " to be wise above that 
which is written," but desiring to learn of God, and 
thankfully using the light which He has given to 
us. 

The following rules of typical interpretation 
spring immediately from the definition above given. 

1. There must be a similarity and correspondence 
between the type and its alleged antitype, for 
without this, the one could not prefigure the other. 

This correspondence needs not to be so particu- 
lar, as that every thing in the figure shall find its 
answer in the substance ; the resemblance is gene- 
ral, and embraces some striking features which are 
abstracted from the subordinate parts, and connect 
together the type and antitype. It is a resemblance 
like that of a^ shadow to the body which causes it, 
an imperfect outline, not a complete picture : " the 
law liaving a shadow of good things to come, and 
not the very image of the things." As then in the 
interpretation of parables, every circumstance in 
the story has not its correspondent in the moral ; 



) in typical prefigurations, we must not expect ^ 
ud every thing wliich is attributed to tlie type 
feompleted in the antitype. 

2. A type is the representative solely of some- 
hing future, which distinguishes it. from the more 

•{general class of symbols. 

3. Types have a reaHty in themselves. They 
irtake of the nature of parables and allegories, in 

iat they bear an apt resemblance to the things 
gnified by them ; but this is no reason for sup- 
jJ)osing that, like parables, tliey are fictitious narra- 
tives. Both type and antitype are real facts ; the 
correspondence between them is a correspondence 
(of history with history, and does not at all contra- 
dict their separate truth or reaUty. It is necessary 
) observe this, because some have attempted to 
prove that the narratives of the Old Testament are 
jto be viewed merely as allegories, not as true his- 
ories of events, which they certainly are. When 
fthe term " shadows" is apphed to types, it is only 
a comparison with the antitypes, which are always 
gaore excellent, and have that in substance, which 
he type possesses either in a figure or m a less 
minent degree, 

4. The correspondence must be by the design of 
Bod ; for without this, similarity is nothing. " It 
s essential to a type, that there should be compe- 
«nt evidence of the divine intention in the corres- 
pondence between it and the antitype, — a matter 
tiot left to the imagination of the expositor to dis- 



cover, but resting on some solid proof from Scrip- 
ture itself, that tliis was really the case'." Without 
the e\idence of Scripture, we cannot from similarity 
alone, conclude with certainty that any event was 
ordained as a type. We do, not deny that there 
may be types which are not declared to be such in 
the sacred writings ; this would be to affirm that 
God in his wisdom must have declared every type 
which exists to be such ; an assertion which it does 
not seem that we are warranted to make. 

It has been asked, " if it was deemed necessary 
to explain one type, where could be the expediency, 
or the moral fitness of withholding the explanation 
of others ? Must not, therefore, the silence of the 
New Testament, in the case of any supposed type, 
be an argument against the existence of that type ^ V 
With reverence for such high authority, we offer 
the following considerations. The silence of the 
Scriptures is an argument against the existence of 
a type, exactly proportioned in force to the proba- 
bility that all the types were explained to the 
Apostles, and the explanations recorded by them. 
Now can we suppose that all the conversations of 
our Saviour with his disciples have corae down to 
us 1 That we should not have many more expo- 
sitions of Scripture, could we have a full record 
of his discourse as he walked to Emmaus, when 



' Bp. Van Mildert, Bampt. Lect. 
' Up. Miii«h, Lecl. VII. p. 395. 
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beginning at Mo&cs and all the prophets, he ex- 
pounded unto tliem in all the Scriptures, the things 
concerning himself ?" 

Is it not the same with regard to our Saviour's 
miracles ? Doubtless many were performed, of 
which -we have no account in the Gospels; but 
were they therefore of no use 1 They were ; they 
confirmed the faith of those who saw them. " Many 
other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of 
his disciples, which are not written in this book; 
but these are written that ye might believe '." 

Again, in the preaching of the Apostles, when they 
" proved by the Scriptures that Jesus is Christ," 
many prophecies and types may have been applied 
to the events of the Gospel history ; and the argu- 
ments which convinced their hearers, have not all 
written. But enough is written that we may 
leve. 

tWill it not then be safe to say, that though the 
strongest resemblance does not enable us to argue 
the certainty of a type, for which we have not the 
warrant of Scripture, yet we may admit it as pro- 
bable ^ ? May not those types which are declared 
as such by the word of God, be intended for our 
guides, that we may rightly follow our Saviour's 
precept ? " Search the Scriptures ; ibr they are 
they which testify of me." 

Let us now consider the relation in which Types 
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■ See Dr. Jortin, Eccl. Hist. vol. I. p. 122. 
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stand to the verbal prophecies of the Bible. We 
have before observed that types are in themselves 
a species of prophecy. AYhether the fore-knowledge 
of future events be recorded in words, or in the 
representation of similar events, if the designed 
connexion be manifest, and the correspondence 
clear, in both cases we have a fulfilling of prophecy. 
But besides this kindred nature of the two modes 
of prediction, there are various ways in which they 
are connected, and in many instances they are so 
twined together as to afford jointly the strongest 
evidence of the divine foreknowledge, presiding 
over and guiding to completion the course of 
events. 

The prophetical part of the Sacred Volume (com- 
prehending both verbal and typical predictions) 
o&ers itself to us in two points of view. We may 
look at it with regard either to the earlier or the 
later ages, to the times of the law of Moses on the 
one hand, or to the day of Christ on the other. 
To the Jews, prophecy gave an expectation of the 
Redeemer ; to us, by its fulfilment, it affords an 
evidence. The types of the law were to the Jew a 
" remembrance of sins :" they are a witness of the 
great atonement for sin to us " upon whom the 
ends of the world are come." And thus also, in 
their vonnexlun with each other, prophecy and types 
have had a double use ; they have reflected mutual 
light for the instruction of the people to whom 
" the oracles of God were committed," and they 
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have combined their rays of evidence together for 
the confirmation of our faith in Christ. 

To this latter subject we shall at present confine 
our view. How does prophecy conspire with types 
to attest the truth, that Jesus was the Messiah ? 

It is evident that when the actions of one person 
are designed by the counsel of God to represent 
and fore-shadow the actions of another person in 
future times, this connexion between the two indi- 
viduals may itself be made the subject of prophecy. 
And where this is the case, we have the strongest 
possible proof that the former actions were designed 
to typify the latter. The prophecy may be either 
contemporary with the type, or it may be delivered 
at some period between the appearance of the type 
and antitype. In both of these cases the argument 
is the same, and the points to be established in both 
are, 1. The delivery of the prophecy before the 
event which completes it i 2. The sense of the 
prophecy pointing to a correspondence : and, 
3. The truth of that correspondence between the 
two events or characters. 

When Moses foretold to the Israelites, " The 
Lord thy God tvill raise up unto thee a prophet 
from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me ; unto him shall ye hearken ' ;" he plainly led 
them to look upon the character and events of his 
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mTnistry, as representative of another prophet, to 
arise in after times. Here, if the prophecy be ful- 
filled, the typical design is fulfilled also ; nor can we 
judge of the completion of the prophecy without 
examining the correspondence between the ministry 
of Moses and that of the alleged antitype. The 
type and the prophecy cannot be separated, they 
must be established or overthrown by the same test. 
The same remark will apply to the second case, 
that of prophecy delivered in the interval between 
the type and the antitype ; the two modes of pre- 
diction are inseparably United together. Without 
the prophecy, we could not be certain of the pre- 
dictive nature of the type ; without the type the 
prophecy could have no place. If the prophecy 
be clear and express^ as when the Psalmist declares 
of the Messiah, " Thou art a Priest for ever, after 
the order of Melchizedek," the argument for the 
designed connexion between the two characters is 
irresistible. If the typical relation be not plainly 
declared, but we find, as with regard to the rites 
of the law, intimations that God had no pleasure 
in such things for their own sake, together with 
notices of a future state of things incompatible 
with the established system ; if, further, there is 
evident reason why the typical nature of the 
earlier Dispensation should not be plainly declared 
during its continuance; these reasons will go far 
to warrant the conclusion, that the agreement 
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which we observe between the sacrifices of the 
law and the atonement of Jesus^ was in reality 
designed by God. 

Thus far the argument from types and prophecy 
is an independent evidence. It goes to prove the 
inspiration of the Scriptures from the marks of 
designed agreement between events long-recorded^ 
and the facts of the Gospel history. It does not 
assume the authority of our Saviour as an inter- 
preter of Scripture, but establishes his authority as 
the promised Messiah. It does not rest wholly on 
the credit of the Apostles, but on the agreement 
between the ancient records, and the facts which 
are ascertained by -independent testimony. 

Again ; the typical connexion between two events 
may be declared to us by prophecy delivered by 
him in whom the type is fulfilled. If it be foretold 
by such a person, that certain circumstances, re* 
garding -himself, biit not dependent on his own 
agency, shall so happen, as to correspond with 
events long past ; if, fiirther, the predicted circum- 
stances do actually take place, we have a satis- 
fectory proof that this person is not only an 
inspired prophet, but that he is the Prophet who 
was fore-ordained, previously to the representation 
of tfie typical events. Here it is evident that we 
must establish the credit of the historians who 
relate the prophecy, before we can be certain that 
the words were spoken previously to the events 
alleged as their fulfilment 
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There is still another mode in which the con- 
nexion of prophecy with tyjiical prefiguration is 
possible ; a mode which has given occasion for 
frequent discussion, both among the defenders and 
the adversaries of our religion. If the relation of 
two events, as type and antitype, be allowed, there 
is no absurdity in supposing that a prophecy, fore- 
telling the former event, might also be intended to 
give notice of the latter. Here we should have 
what is termed by theologians a . prophecy of a 
*' double sense." 

But though the possibility of this double appli- 
cation of prophecy be manifest, we cannot thence 
argue the existence of any sucli two-fold predic- 
tions ' ; a point which must depend entirely on the 
authority of the Scriptures. Now, there are in 
the New Testament, a variety of passages, refer- 
ing to expressions in the Old Testament, which 
certainly have a direct bearing upon the events 
of Jewish history. These expressions, in many 
cases prophetical, are by our Saviour and his 
Apostles appUed to the times of the Gospel. And 
unless we allow of the two-fold application of some 
passages in the Old Testament, the references 
made by Christ and his disciples seem inexplicable. 
For we must either assert, that " the multitude 
of applications of the Old Testament are fanciful 
and unauthorized, and wholly inadequate to prove 

' See Bistiop Marsh, Lect. X. 



lie points for which the words are cited ; or, on 
he other hand, we must believe that the obvious 
bnd natural sense of such passages was never 
intended, and that it is a mere illusion. The 
•Christian will object to the former of these posi- 
Itions; the philosopher and the critic will not 
kreadily assent to the latter '." There is, therefore, 
rtrong presumption for believing that we have the 
■authority of Christ and his Apostles when we assert 
the two-fold application of some parts of the Old 
Testament. That authority does not rest on the 
, evidence of prophecies of this kind, but is esta- 
Iblished by prophecies which relate solely and 
Iprimarily to Christ, combined with the evidence 
|iOf his miracles, and is therefore a legitimate foun- 
dation for the support of the system we are con- 
sidering. It is plain that we cannot argue the 
nth of our religion from the fulfilment of these 
fctwo-fold prophecies; but when considered in con- 
junction with the direct prophecies of the Old 
Testament, and the types and shadows of the 
Jewish history, they serve to illustrate that unity 
of design which connects the Jewish with the 

I Christian Dispensation*. Having authority for 
*ur belief in the existence of the two-fold sense of 
Jjrophecy, we may be allowed to observe the pro- 
priety of such a mode of prediction in the early 
L 



' Bishop Middletou on the Greek An 
' See Bishop Marsh, Lect. X. 
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ages, and its agreement with the preparatory 
nature of the Jewish Dispensation '. The part 
which these prophecies bore in preparing the way 
for the Gospel, was, as far as we can judge, the 
same in purpose and design with the system of 
typical prefiguration. The secondary sense of a 
prophecy has the same relation to the primary 
sense which the antitype has to its type ^. The 
purpose of both seems to have been one of partial, 
and in many cases of almost total concealment in 
the earlier times, while in both an evidence was 
laid up, for the conviction of those who should see 
their fulfilment in after ages. 

Nor vrill this purpose of concealment be any 
argument against the propriety and "moral fit- 
ness" of prophecies relating primarily and expressly 
to Christ and his kingdom \ For, in contemplating 

' I cannot forbear expressing my hope, that nothing I have 
said on a suhject of so much difficulty, may seem to be spoken 
confidently, h is easy to see that "the spirit of prophecy is 
the testimony of Jesus," but it is far from easy to trace the order 
of the " sundry tunes and divers manners" in which God spake 
to the fathers by the prophets. 

' Bishop Warburton, Div. Leg. 

' Warburton says, that whatever prophecies do relate to the 
Messiah, in their primary sense, are delivered in such figurative 
terms, as to produce the same obscurity which is produced by 
secondary senses. But why should he wish to make out an equal 
obscurity at every season of prophecy ? May it not be stated as 
a general maxim, that the clearness and particularity of the 
Scripture prophecies bear an inverse proportion to tlicir distance 
from the events foretold ? 



ie several parts of one great plan, we must not 
nly consider each singly, but view it in its bear- 
bgs and connexion with other parts, and with 
reference to the place it occupies in the design of 
Itiie whole. The sufferings of Christ and the glory 
I of his kingdom were imperfectly shadowed fortli in 

■ the sacrifices of the Mosaic Law, and in those 
(Tophecies which, in their more obvious sense, 
lelated to events not far distant ; these notices 
Ibrmed the link of connexion between the simple 

i{)romise of a Saviour given immediately after the 
iiall, and the clearer revelations of the later pro- 
»phets. For these it was reserved to unfold, in 
■direct and clear language, the several particulars 

■ of the ministry and death of Christ. The time 
irhen the Messenger of the Covenant should come 

) his temple, and Messias be cut off; the entrance 
iof the King into Jerusalem, his city; the piercing 
iof the Lord; his grave appointed with the wicked, 
I his tomb with the rich ; all these,- and a multitude 
l«f other circumstances, were declared plainly, and 
I? with no parable," at the time when the volume 
lOf prophecy was about to be closed, and the voice 
tef inspiration to become silent, untQ Jesu«, the end 
■of all the law and the prophets, should appear, 
Ifor the accomplishment of predicted salvation. 

We have examined the nature of types, and the 
I character of the evidence they afford in connexion 
■with prophecy. Let us now look back on the 
■records of former ages; and, standing in the light 
1 
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of the Gospel Revelation, let us survey the course 
of God's Dispensations. May it not be said, on a 
general view of the Bible history, that there is 
some reason for believing that the death of Christ 
was shadowed forth, from the earhest times, in the 
rite of sacrihce ? Is there not some appearance, 
to say the least, that as the " spirit of prophecy is 
the testimony of Jesus," so also is the spirit of 
sacrifice ? There is, undoubtedly, a stream of pro- 
phecy which ran down from the patriarchs, making 
for itself a wider and wider channel as it advanced 
nearer to the end of its course ; may we not also 
trace a stream of typical prefiguration .' And 
though, from the dimness of distant view, some 
parts of this stream may not be clearly seen, may 
we not still follow its course, by the occasional 
glimpses that are open to us, and the reflected light 
of the Christian Revelation ? 

The reasons which seem to support the several 
parts of this continued scheme, will be stated here- 
after. In the meantime let us draw out the great 
plan of Prefiguration, as it appears to us delineated 
in the Scriptures. 

The first sacrifice recorded is that of Abel : ' he 
offered of the firsthngs of his flock ; " and the 
Lord had respect unto his offering." From the 
notices of this offering, there is strong reason for 
believing, that it was in accordance with the cora- 



' Gen. iv. 4. 
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hand of God, delivered to Adam immediately after 
■ the fall. From this time to the giving of the 
' Mosaic Law, there are several instances of animal 
I 'sacrifice. 

The first act of Noah on leaving the ark, wa3 
the building an altar unto the Lord ', and offering 
sacrifice. " And the Lord smelled a sweet savour." 
In the life of Abraham we read of sacrifice, 
more than once ; and, in one instance, we read 
also the command of God, expressly enjoining the 
I rite '. But an offering still more nearly resembling 
' the sacrifice of the death of Christ, is recorded 
in the patriarch's life. He offered up his only-be- 
gotten son Isaac, in obedience to the command of 
God. 

The date of the book of Job is not known ; but 

\ it is evidently of high antiquity, and may probably 

T be ascribed to the patriarchal age. — Here we find 

Job ' offering burnt-offerings according to the 

number of his sons, to atone for their sins : " It 

may be that my sons have sinned." " Thus did 

I Job continually." And in the last chapter * the 

I -Lord commands the friends of Job to offer up a 

I burnt-offering for themselves, to appease his wrath. 

Before the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, 

r we hear ^ Moses speaking to Pharaoh, of sacrifices 

[ and burnt-offerings, as being the accustomed wor- 



' Gen.viii. 
' Job i. 5. 



■ Gen. XV 
' Job xlii. 
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ship of the Israelites ; and again, " Jethro, Moses* 
father-in-law, took a burnt-offering and sacrifices 
for God '." 

Whence came the frequency of this mode of 
worship ? Consider the brevity of this early his- 
tory, and will not the frequency of the rite justify 
the belief that it was universal among the people of 
God ? Do we find from the time of Adam to that 
of Moses, any offering but that of animal sacrifice ? 
VVe find one : the offering of Cain ; and that one 
was not accepted. 

Is there not something very remarkable in the 
repeated mention of God's acceptance of sacrifice ? 
Had the Lord respect unto Abel's offering ? He 
offered the firstlings of his flock. Did the Lord 
smell a sweet savour from Noah's offerings ? They 
were burnt-off'erings. Did God give to Abraham 
a pledge for the assurance of his hope ? It was by 
the acceptance of an animal sacrifice ^. Again : 
Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, and said, 
" Behold the fire and the wood, but where is the 
lamb for a burnt-offering ?" " My son," said Abra- 
ham, " God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt- 
offering." 

Is all this accidental concurrence 1 or do we trace 
here the rudiments of the Christian doctrine, the 
faint shadow of the sacrifice of the Lamb of God, 
" fore-ordained before the foundation of the world 1" 



But the presumption in favour of the Divine 
origin and typical nature of sacrifices becomes 
almost certainty, when we find them embodied by 
^ the finger of God in the Law of Moses. Here, fenced 
round by the strictest ordinances and statutes, the 
rite of sacrifice was made part of the solemn cove- 
nant of God with his people, and continued to be 
the accepted mode of worship for fifteen hundred 
I years, until the Saviour on the Cross cried out, " It 
I is finished," and the vail of the temple was rent in 
[■twain. 

In this continuous course of typical prefiguration, 

[ which the Bible, as we believe, presents to our 

view, there are some points which we cannot coii- 

lidently assert on the warrant of Scripture. But it 

will appear, we trust, that there is sufficient reason 

I for admitting them as probable. And if there be, 

I on the other hand, no proof which will warrant their 

I absolute rejection, will not the unity of design, 

[ which we thinli maybe traced throughout, be itself 

an argument in favour of those alleged instances 

I which we cannot, with certainty, establish ? And 

I will not the harmony of the whole view produce 

Lfiomething of the effect of an evidence on the Chris- 

i tian's mind, though there are parts, which singly 

[ would have little force ? 

Once more let us look back. The rite of sacri- 
fice runs throughout the history of the Bible, pa- 
L xaliel with the great promise of the Deliverer. We 



find it often commanded, always accepted, by God, 
before the law ; in the law expressly ordained ; ful- 
filled in Jesus. Did the sacrifices of the Mosaic 
dispensation point to the death of Christ, and not 
the earlier sacrifices ? In the absence of conclu- 
sive proof on either side, we admit as probable 
the typical reference of animal sacrifice from the 
earhest age. And thus, in humble reverence, we 
leave the question which the Word of God does not 
enable us to decide. 

To the Christian alone, as has been remarked, 
this view of sacrifice is offered. We cannot urge 
it for the conviction of the unbeliever, for it is not 
one of the strong arguments of our faith. But 
there are other instances of typical prefiguration, 
which bear a more certain character, and which 
take their place, as evidences, by the side of the 
sure word of prophecy. In many successive periods 
of the Scripture history, we find holy men raised 
up to bear a faint image of the Messiah in some 
one or more of his glorious characteristics. We 
find events having a resemblance to the events of 
the life of Jesus, and we have evidence that they 
were designed by God as prophetic facts. Some 
of these instances will be singly examined ; but let 
it be borne in mind that we must not estimate the 
force of each singly, and so conclude of all. If one 
by one they be weak, united they may be strong ; 
the building which one pillar would fail to support 



tey rest secure on many '. The proper force of 

iie evidence of Types is in the convergent tendency 

' many circumstances to one point, by which the 

lustory of God's chosen people presents a prophecy 

pf the day of Christ. 



We will now consider some of the principal ob- 
«:tions which have been made to the whole subject 
f typical prophecy. 

1. An objection has been brought against the 
Vhole scheme, which, if valid, would certainly 
Iffeaken very much our faith in this branch of evi- 
[ence. It is this : ** The books of the Old Testa- 
ment seem the most plain of all ancient writings, 
lad therein appears not the least trace of a typical or 
Eegorical intention in the authors, or in any Jews 
f their times '." To the former part of tliis ob- 
jection, the prophecy of Moses, before quoted, will 
give a full answer. It declares a correspondence 
Idesigned by God, between the ministry of Moses, 
nd that of another prophet, who should arise in 
fter times. Here is at least some " trace of atypi- 
!&1 intention," in one of the books of the Old Tes- 
ment. 

"With regard to the second part of the objection. 
We may form a judgment of the opinions held by 



' See Oavison on Prophecy. Di; 
' Collins, Grounds and Reasons. 
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the earlier Jews, from the writings of the later. 
In the book of Ecclesiasticus, we find the principle 
of typical interjiretation acknowledged '. " He 
that giveth his mind to the law of the Most High, 
and is occupied in the meditation thereof, will 
seek out the wisdom of all the ancient, and be oc- 
cupied in prophecies^. He will keep the sayings 
of the renowned men ; and where subtil parables 
are, he will be there also. He will seek out the 
secrets of grave sentences, and be conversant in 
dark parables^." 

The books of the Jewish doctors abound in ex- 
planations of the mystical sense of the law and tlie 
prophets. They had such a fondness for this mode of 
mysterious reference, that " they did suppose every 
where a midrash, or mystical sense ; which they 
studiously searched after : it was their constant 
opinion that all things in Moses' law were typical, 
and capable of allegorical exposition '." What is 



" Compare our Saviour's wortis, Matt. xiii. 52. " Every scribe 
which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, is like unto a 
man that is an householder, which bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and old." 

' See also xlviii. 10. 

* Barrow, Sermon XIX. 

See Bp. Bull, Serm. X. " The ancient books containing 
the mysteries of the Jewish religion, are by the later Jews stifled 
and suppressed, as making too much for the Christian cause." 

See also Bishop Chandler's Defence, ch. iii. sect. 5. Of the 
second Psalm, R. Solomon Jarchi says, that the ancient doctors 
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i]l this but the effect of a right principle carried to 
l«xcess, an edifice of imagination raised on a foun- 
lidation of truth ? 

2. Another objection brought against our doc- 
\ trine, is entirely founded on the unwillingness of 
I the human mind to admit truths which are removed 
I from common experience. '* It is easy," says the 
L objector, " to see the purport of the significant 
|«ctions of the Prophets ; tliey were performed ex- 
1 pressly for the pui-pose of conveying information : 
I but how can we believe that the characters of indi- 
[ viduals and events in the Jewish history were pro- 
phetical of future things ? Is not this turning a 
1 plain history into a fable or allegory T 

To this, and every other objection, it might be 
I sufficient to give the obvious answer, that wc must 
I decide by evidence, not by our own notions : Is 
I there evidence for the prophetical connexion of 
1 type and antitype 1 But if» by a further considera- 
fition, a scruple can be removed, and the objector 
satisfied on his own ground, let not that considera- 
tion be spared. 

It is evident then, that there may be prophecies 

thaving very different degrees of clearness. While 

I- the prophets frequently spoke of the fiiture in verbal 

1 predictions, there might also be wise reasons for 

foreshewing things to come by a more concealed 

btcrpreted it typically, of king Messias ; but gives his own advice, 
I that it is more expedient to explain it of David only, to silence 
I Ibe Miimim, or Christians. 

c2 



mode of prophecy in the shadows of types. No 
one will affirm that it is impossible for facts to bear 
a prophetic reference to future distant events. 
" Whether, therefore, a future event is indicated by 
words, or indicated by other tokens, the connexion 
of that eveut with the words in the one case, or the 
tokens in the other, will be equally a fulfiUing of 
prophecy '." 

And further, when the typical mode of prediction 
is compared with the significant actions of the pro- 
phets, we must not forget the infinite disproportion 
between the occasions on which the prophets acted 
in similitudes, and that event to which the Types 
of the Old Testament bear reference. The actions 
of the prophets related to the affairs of the Jews : 
types to the salvation of the world. Consider this, 
and say, whether the plan of Redemption by Christ 
Jesus was not worthy to stamp its impress and 
image on the lives and characters of the men of 
old, on the events and ordinances of the earlier 
Dispensations. 

Do not such objections as this arise from the 
short-sightedness with which the Christian Dispen- 
sation is viewed by man ? Without the light of 
revelation we can look but over a limited space ; 
our natural horizon is narrowly bounded. But the 
views of God extend throughout all ages. " My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 



. Marsh, I.cct. VII. on the Inlerpi elation of ihc Bible, 
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ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts \" 

This then appears to be the difference between 
the significant actions of the prophets, and the 
types which we allege : in the former, God enjoined 
a temporary act for an occasional purpose ; in the 
latter, his Almighty hand overruled the events of 
his servants' lives, for the testimony of his everlast- 
ing design, the mystery " hidden from ages and 
from generations." 

The diflSculty of understanding how the free 
agency of the typical persons was not constrained 
by this overruling Providence, is one which defies 
our faculties, but does not impair our faith. Nor 
is it peculiar to the case of typical persons, but is 
common to the condition of every individual. We 
know that there is all power and all knowledge with 
God, our Maker ; and we know that we are free ; 
and of these two truths we are fully persuaded, 
though we cannot reconcile them with each other ^. 

3. It is objected "that the method of Typical 
Prophecy is obscure and difficult, and that it seems 
not worthy of God to instruct his people in so ab- 
struse and ambiguous a manner ^" 

^ Isaiah Iv. 9. 

' See Locke, vol. III. p. 487 ; and Davison on Prophecy, 
Disc. VII. 
^ Collins. See Berriman's Boyle Lectures, Serm. XXIL 
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Is then the sense of types, when explained by 
tlieir fulfilment, either obscure or difficult 1 Is the 
sacrifice of the Passover, interpreted by the death 
of Christ, abstruse or ambiguous 1 And if the sole 
design of types had been this one, to combine with 
other evidences for the confirmation of our faith in 
these later days, could we call this unworthy of the 
Divine counsels 1 

But we may go further than this, and trace an 
earlier benefit arising from typical instruction. 
And this leads us to consider at large the advan- 
tages of this mode of prophecy, and the part which 
it bore in the preparation of the way of the Lord. 

That God should ordain former Dispensations as 
preparatory to the later ; that He who proposed 
from the beginning to speak unto man by His Son 
in the latter days, should in divers manners and 
with different degrees of clearness speak unto the 
Fathers, must be allowed by all to be a method 
analogoiK to the more ordinary operations of Pro- 
vidence which fall under our view. Such is the 
scheme of things presented to us in the Bible his- 
tory ; all preceding Revelations were ordained to 
bear some reference to the one grand object in 
which their aim and intention centered. The pro- 
mise of Redemption, first made to Adam, was gra- 
dually opened and enlarged in the successive periods, 
which intervened before " the fullness of time," 
when the Gospel was fully revealed. The doctrine 
of Christ's mediation and atonement, at first oh- 
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•ely hinted, was afterwards propounded in rude 

psnd imperfect sketches, which, as time rolled on, 

Were still more and more filled up with shades and 

(colours, the nearer the season approached for com- 

Iparing them with the original '. 

Supposing then the prophetic nature of types, 
Lwhat information did they aftbrd to those who lived 
ut the time of their representation ? Did they at 
til assist in " preaching the Gospel" to the Jews ? 

Here we must observe a cUstinction between the 

ypes of the law and the typical characters of the 

(Jewish history ; or rather between the types which 

[foreshewed the death of our Redeemer, and those 

l which represented his person and character. 

In the books of the Law no intimation is given 
(of the ulterior sense of the rite of sacrifice. The 
■arious offerings and atonements are simply en- 
Bjoined, not explained. The same is to be remarked 
I of the historical types which signified the death of 
1 Christ. The sacrifice of Isaac, the lifting up of 
I the brazen serpent, and the burial of Jonah in the 

■ belly of the whale ; all these are simply recorded 
I without any hint of their prophetic design. 

But many of the typical characters of the history 
ffere declared to be so, directly and expressly, 

■ either at the tune when they lived, or by subsequent 
I prophets. Thus David was inspired to proclaim 
\ the Messiah, as a priest after the order of MelchJ- 
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zedek *■; to Moses God gave commission to foretel, 
that a prophet like unto himself should arise ^ ; 
Joshua the high-priest and his fellows were declared 
to be " men of wonder ^" or signs of the " man 
whose name is the Branch." 

By the information which these typical charac- 
ters afforded, and the illustration thrown upon 
theoi by the word of prophecy, the hopes of God's 
people were continually kept aUve. These images 
of the Messiah, together with the glorious promises 
of early times, forbade their minds to dwell on the 
narrow soil of Canaan, and opened to them views 
of a mightier kingdom, under the sway of the 
expected sceptre *. 

But did the remaining types give no notice of 
the truths they represented 1 Did prophecy never 
explain the signs and tokens of our Saviour's death, 
as it did the adumbrations of bis character? It 
did not. The Scriptures lead us to believe that to 
the Jews, as a people, no intimation was given of 
the prophetical nature of sacrifice, And this is 
confirmed by observing, that the* Jews of our 
Saviour's time did not expect a typical fitl/ilment 
of the ceremonies of the law, while they did wait 
for the accomplishment of their prophecies. Their 



' Psalm ex. ' Deut, j 

' Zech. iii. 8. J13to TEfJN. Compare laa. xs. 3 ; vi 
see Zecli. vi. 12. 



interpretation of the law seems not to have been 
" typical" in our sense of the word, but symbolical ; 
the representations they conceived to exist in their 
rites and ceremonies, were not prophetical represen- 
tations '. Though there might be in every age, 
some holy men to whom was fjranted a clearer 
insight into the mysteries of the legal sacrifices, 
yet to the people at large their sense was veiled. 

And it seems that we can trace the propriety of 
this concealment. For both the religious and civil 
constitution of the Jewish nation were framed in 
order to the accomplishment of the plan of redemp- 
tion by Christ, who was to be born of their nation 
and under their law. It was, therefore, of the 
highest importance, that the rites and institutions 
by which they were separated as a peculiar people, 
should be kept in force until the time appointed 
for their repeal. But had the spiritual meaning of 
their law been fully made known ; had it been told 
them plainly that oblation and sacrifice were but 
figuresfor the time present; can we suppose that they 
■rould not have become utterly weary of the yoke *, 



^K ' See Bp. Sumner's Evidencea, chap. IV. " The notion 
which Philo and Joseph us indulged, was to consider the tabernacle 
as typical of the universe, and its various parts." 

Joseph. Antiq. Jud. III. 77. Philo de Mose, 1. HI. p. 665. 

' See St, Chryaostom, Kom. I. de Prophetaruin ohscuritate. 
" Had the Jews been taught fi-om the beginning that their law 
was temporary, and to have an end, they would certainly have 
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and careless in the observation of so burdensome a 
ritual ? And thus, as it appears, the wall of par- 
tition, which divided them from the idolatrous 
nations, would have been broken down ; the 
* Royal Priesthood,' the ' peculiar people,' would 
have been mingled and lost among the Gentiles 
which knew not God. This seems to be one of 
the reasons, why " Moses put a vail over his face, 
that the children of Israel should not look stedfastly 
to the end of that which is abolished '." 

Another advantage of the methgd of typical 
adumbration, was the concealment of the sacred 
mysteries from evil men, and perhaps also from 
evil spirits. " None of the wicked shall understand, 
but the wise shall understand ^." It appears that a 
full developement of the mystery of the Gospel 
would have been inconsistent with its future com- 
pletion. For that completion depended on the 
concurrent acting of free agents, whose acting, 
though necessary to the accomplishment, was yet 
to be perfectly free. Now had the whole counsel 
of God been clearly manifested, the Jews could 
not, as free agents, have acted as they did in cruci- 
fying the Redeemer ; for either the certainty of 
their knowledge must have prevented the deed, 
(" if they had known, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory ^ ;") or a constraint 



' 2Cor. iii. 13. 
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must have been put upon their actions, compelling 
them to tlie execution of God's purpose. But now 
the purpose of God has been effected by the un- 
controlled agency of men, performing unconsciously 
what the counsel of God appointed to come to 
pass '. 

It was the opinion of one of the Fathers of the 
Church, that the prince of darkness was ignorant 
of the purport of the ancient prophecies, while he 
laboured to complete them ; and thus, " through 
death, Christ destroyed him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil V' by the instrumentality 
of his own blind devices. 

But though the great doctrine of the Gospel was 
thus concealed under the shadows of the law, shall 
we say that these had no effect at all in preparing 
the way for future revelations ? Though the Jews 
could not " look stedfastly to the end" of their law, 
might not its ordinances give a direction to their 
views ? This use of the law seems to be intimated 
by St. Paul, when he says that it was " a school- 
master to bring us unto Christ." It taught the 
first rudiments of the doctrine of Redemption ; it 
laid a foundation for faith in the great atonement, 
by enforcing the sense of sin. 



Acts IV.. 28. oTii'^x^ijoa*' yhp ijr'i 
roiqcrai otrn f/ j(£^p "ov k«1 Si jiov^j) 
' St. Ignatius Epist. ad Eplies. ^ 19. uni iXadi 
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Tlie appointed daily sacrifices, the legal pollu- 
tions and purifications, the declaration of the Law, 
that "the blood is the atonement for the soul'," 
pressed continually upon the mind of the Jew, the 
necessity of " shedding of blood for the remission 
of sins V The whole ritual of the Law was framed 
expressly and confessedly on the principle of sub- 
stitution, or vicarious atonement for sin. 

At the same time, it is probable, that the intrin- 
sic inefficacy of the legal rites would be in some 
measure felt by the Jewish worshipper; reason 
might sometimes raise a question in his mind, 
" Is it possible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sins T And this feeling of their 
insufficiency would be much confirmed by the 
statutes of the Moral Law, which enjoined " per- 
fection, as pertaining to the conscience '," greater 
than the Ceremonial Law could give. There was 
also a confessed weakness of the ritual ordinances, 
in the fact that they provided no atonement for 
the greater transgressions of the Moral Law *. 

The Prophets, from time to time, contributed 
to the strengthening of this opinion. They de- 
nounced the vanity of sacrifice ^ unaccompanied 
by the worship of the heart; they spoke to the 
disadvantage of burnt-offerings and the blood of 
bulls, in comparison with mercy and obedience ". 
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To the Jew, therefore, who meditated on the 
Law, in sincerity and humility. Revelation afforded 
these rudiments of Christian faith: a conviction 
of sin, and of the necessity of atonement for sin, 
together with a sense of the insufficiency of the 
Law, under which he lived, to supply that atone- 
ment The effect of the combined influence of 
these sentiments would probably be a humble 
desire of '' some better thing ^^ and a willingness 
to accept what the mercy of God should provide. 
We have an example of this spirit and temper in 
the confession and prayer of David : " For thou 
desirest no sacrifice; else would I give it thee ; but 
thou delightest not in burnt-offerings. Wash me 
throughly from my wickedness, and cleanse me 
from my sin. Lo, thou requirest truth in the 
inward parts, and shalt make me to understand 
wisdom secretly *." It is a spirit and temper closely 
allied to the spirit of Christian faith ; the same in 
tendency, but under different circumstances \ In 

* Heb. xi. 40, 

' Psalm b*. In Davison's Discourses on Prophecy, p. 181 — 
200, to which I am much indebted, thb Christian tendency of 
the Law is fully discussed. 

' With a little alteration, the words of Bishop Butler might be 
applied here : " I suppose it is to be laid down for certain, that 
the same character, the same inward principle, which, after a 
man is convinced of the truth of religion, renders him obedient 
to the precepts of it, would, were he not thus convinced, set him 
about an examination of it, upon its system and evidence being 
offered to his thoughts." — Analogy, Part II. Chap. vi. 
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tKe language of the Apostle, the devout Jew waS|T 
by the statutes of the Law, " shut up unto the faith 
which should afterwards be revealed '," 

Nor would the knowledge acqxiired by attention 
to the revelations then afforded, have the effect of 
rendering such enquirers indifferent to the observ- 
ance of the Law ; for the same spirit which led 
them reverently to meditate on the counsels of 
Divine Wisdom, would also teach them to observe 
faithfully all the ordinances of God, in joyful hope 
of the blessings to which they were preparatory. 

Such seems to have been the measure of instruc- 
tion afforded by the legal types, previously to their 
fulfilment. In the mean time, while the secret 
of the Lord was thus concealed from the wicked, 
and a few faint gHmmerings of light were granted 
to the faithful, a striking evidence was laid up in 
the types of the Law, against the time when the 
vail should be done away in Christ*. The or- 
dained agreement between the sacrifices of the 
Ceremonial Law and the death of Christ was such, 
that its completion at once fulfilled the hopes 
of the pious Jew, and rendered inexcusable the 
blind rejectors of Christ. He who obstinately 
adhered to the Mosaic ritual, and alleged its Divine 
origin, was condemned by Moses himself. To 
him who questioned the wisdom of the legal or- 



' 2 Cor. iii. 14. 



' St. John V. 45. 



' finances, was offered explanation. For the faithful 
disciple of Moses, who hesitated to lay aside sud- 
denly the institutions of his God, who wavered 
between the miracles presented to his eyes, and 
the authority of the Law, an evidence was provided 
by that law itself to clear up all his doubts. To 
the whole nation of the Jews was oflered liberty 
and release from the "yoke which neither they 
nor their fathers were able to bear '," while the 
spirit and intent of the Mosaic Law was preserved 
and fulfilled, under the easier yoke and lighter 
burden of the law of Christ. 

Lastly, the types of the Law of Moses have 
served to the testimony of the Gospel, wlieresoever 
the Gospel has been preached. To all who can 
compare the appointed rites of the Law with the 
facts of the death of Christ, their agreement has 
borne a clear and exact witness to the Lamb of 
God. For the things concerning Jesus, which 
could not have been plainly told by prophecy, 
consistently with the plan of partial concealment, 
were by the types pourtrayed with wonderful mi- 
nuteness and accuracy. They are profitable both 
for evidence and for instruction ; they tell us that 
Jesus who died, was appointed to die from the 
beginning ; and they teach us, by their principle 
of atonement, that he died as the propitiation for 
pur sins. Let the rites of the Passover be com- 



pared with the sufferings of Jesus, and we cffi 
scarcely conceive a clearer prophetical evidence 
than their agreement offers. But the sense of the 
prophecy lay hid for ages ; the vail of obscurity- 
was upon it, till the time of its fulfilment, when 
" Christ our Passover was sacrificed for us." 

In this view of the instruction afforded by types, 
we cannot attribute any share to the extra-legal 
types of the death of the Redeemer. There was 
no contemporary notice, and it does not appear 
that any subsequent prophecy ever gave intimation 
of their hidden import, till the appearance of Jesus. 
We know not what light was gi-anted to the fa- 
voured individuals of old time, but to the Jews 
at large, we must conclude that these types were 
as mere historical facts. The three principal of 
these are, the offering of Isaac, the brazen serpent, 
and the burial of Jonah in the belly of the fish ; 
all of which will be examined hereafter, with a 
view to the evidence which they afford to us at 
the present day. For Jesus at his coming has 
both declared and fulfilled their hidden prophetic 
design. 



PART II 



We now proceed to examine a few of the principal 
instances of tyt)ical prefiguration in the Old Testa- 
ment. In a view so limited as ours must be^ it is 
of importance to select such examples as may best 
illustrate the doctrine of types, and add the fullest 
confirmation to our faith in Jesus. Many, there- 
fore, will be omitted which are not certainly 
warranted by the words of Scripture, and all those 
which, not having reference to our Saviour, are 
not so directly profitable to the edifying of our 
faith, or *^ our instruction in righteousness." And 
it is so ordered by the wisdom of Providence, that 
the instances of types relating to Christ, are those 
most clearly established on the authority of God's 
word. 

The argument from typical prophecy, as has 
been observed, rests on the comparison between 
events related in the Old Testament, and the facts 
of the Gospel history. We do not attempt to 
prove the truth of these facts by the prophetic 
types, but to shew that there is a connexion, a 
designed connexion, between the earlier and the 

D 
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later events. It is not, therefore, an argument 
addressed so much to those who deny or doubt the 
miracles of our Saviour, as to the Jews and others, 
who, admitting the miracles, deny that the ancient 
Scriptures are fiilfiUed in Jesus. 

If any one should contend that the argument 
from prophecies and types is superfluous, and that 
admitting the truth of the Gospel histories, we 
have no need of further witness; let it be re- 
membered that it is an argument which was 
necessary even for those who saw the miracles of 
our Lord. Jesus of Nazareth claimed to be the 
Christ, the Messiah foretold in the Old Testament ; 
by examination of the Old Testament this claim 
must be verified. How necessary the evidence 
from the ancient Scriptures is, beyond the evidence 
from miracles, appears from the words of an 
adversary : " Miracles in this case can afford no 
help : if the prophets have not spoken of Christ, all 
the miracles in the world will not prove that they 
have spoken of him'." 

The events of the Old Testament, and the 
notices of prophecy which intimate their typical 
nature, are to be compared with the facts of the 
Gospel : the marks of designed connexion are to be 
examined. The instances we shall consider are, 

I. The offering of Isaac by Abraham. 

' Collins, Grounds and Reasons, p. 31. 
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2. The brazen serpent. 

3. The character of Moses. 

4. The Mosaic law; with which will be con- 
sidered the typical priestly character of Melchizedek. 

5. The burial and deliverance of Jonah. 



THE OFFERING OF ISAAC. 

The offering of Isaac, by Abraham his father, is 
one of the naost wonderfiil and interesting relations 
of the Old Testament. And the subject has ac- 
quired stiU deeper interest in these latter times, 
when the death of Christ upon the cross has 
presented to our view, a scene corresponding won- 
derfully with the transaction recorded by Moses. 

The history is in the xxiid chapter of Genesis : 
^^ And it came to pass after these things that God 
did tempt ^ Abraham, and said unto him, Abraham ; 
and he said. Behold, here I am. And he said. 
Take now thy son, thine only son, Isaac, whom 
thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah ; 
and offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one 
of the mountains which I will tell thee of.** The 
obedience of Abraham to this command is then 
related ; and the principal points of the story are 
these : — Abraham took his son Isaac with him, and 

* HDi proved or tried^ kirtigatrtj — LXX. 

T • 
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on the third day of his journey saw the place of 
which God had told him : and he took the wood of 
the burnt-offering and laid it upon Isaac his son, 
and they went both together. When Isaac asked, 
" Where is the lavib for a burnt-offering ?" Abraham 
answered, " God will provide himself a lamb for a 
burnt-offering." Having come to the place ap- 
pointed, and having bound his son upon the wood, 
Abraham was prevented from slaying him by the 
voice of an angel, and offered up in his stead the 
ram which was caught in the thicket. 

By the side of this, place the history of the 
crucifixion of Jesus given by the Evangelists. " He, 
bearing his cross, went forth ' ;" "and when tliey 
were come to the place, which is called Calvary, 
there they crucified hini ^." He was buried ', and 
on the third day rose again. 

Let us here remark the following principal points 
oi" resemblance. 

1. Each was the only-begotten son of his father. 
(Gen. xxii. 2. John i. 18. ; iii. 16.) 

2. Each was given by his father to be a sacrifice. 

3. Each bore the wood on which he was to suffer. 

4. The mountain of which God told Abraham, 
was one of the mountains in the land of Moriah ^ 
so also was Mount Calvary, where Jesus died. 

' Joliu xix. 17. ' Luke xxiii. 33. 

' See the ronrliiding chapters of the four Gospels. 
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Was one and the same spot the scene of both 
events^ ? 

5. On the third day after God's command, Abra- 
ham received Isaac, as if from the dead ; on the 
third day from his crucifixion, Jesus rose again from 
the dead. 

6. Each was the object of hopes which death 
seemed to cut oflF. *' In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called." (Gen. xxi. 12.) '' We trusted that it had 
been he which should have redeeme.d Israel.** (Luke 
xxiv- 21.) 

7. '' My son, God will provide himself a lamb for 
a burnt-offering." (Gen. xxii. 8.) '' Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the 
world." (John i. 29.) 

Such are the principal features of coiTespond- 
ence : what is the inference which they suggest ? 
Is not the correspondence itself almost, if not alto- 
gether, a proof of design ? Amid all the thousand 
instances which meet us in the works of creation, 
of means adapted to particular ends, is there one 
which shews stronger marks of design, than the 
oflFering of Isaac in its resemblance to the death of 
Jesus ? It does indeed seem, that if we cannot be 

^ See 2 Ghron. iii. 1 : "As St. Hierom tells us (from an 
ancient and constant tradition of the Jews), the mountain in 
Moriah, where Abraham was commanded to sacrifice Isaac, was 
Mount Calvary, where our Lord also was crucified and offered 
up." Tillotson, Vol. II. Serm. 2. fol. 
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sure of the Divine intention in this instance, neither 
can we be sure that the eye was intended for 
seeing '. 

In estimating the force of the resemblance, we 
must remember the importance of either transac- 
tion. They are not slight events which offer this 
agreement to our view. The one was the execu- 
tion of the command of God himself, given to Abra- 
ham, the father of the people of God, the chosen 
patriarch, to whom the promises of universal bless- 
ing on the earth were made in solemn covenant. 
The second event is the foundation-stone of the 
Christian religion. So exact a correspondence be- 
tween events of such magnitude, asks for some 
account ; and no other account can be given, but 
the design and purpose of God. 

Had the offering of Isaac been related as a 
parable, or vision, in the writings of the prophets, 
there would have been no doubt as to its designed 
purpose of representing the death of Jesus ; the 
fact would at once have fulfilled and explained the 
parable. It is because the offering of Isaac is a 
matter of history, and recorded as a real event, that 
many minds will be unwilling to recognize its pro- 
phetic character. But this cannot be a valid reason, 
until it be denied that facts, as well as words, are 

' No wonder ft was so extraordioary a transaction in itself, if it 
waa intended to pieligute ilie most extiaordinary and mysterious 
one that the world ever saw : as the agreeing circumstances prove 



f capable of representing events ; until it be' denied, 
I that the future and the past are alike present to the 
keye of God. 

In the Mosaic history there is one more circum- 
Ifitance to be remarked; the name which Abraham 
[ gave to tile place of the offering, " Jehovah-jireh';" 

' The Lord will see," or " provide." If it be said 
I that this name was given by Abraham, merely in 
I Bllusion to the words of his former answer to Isaac, 

' The Lord will provide himself a lamb," yet this 
I ■yrill not exclude a further import in reference to 
I the future. And the words of Moses, which follow, 
I seem to indicate something beyond the transaction 
■'which he had just related : " as it is said to this 
^ day, in the mount of the Lord it shall he seen ^^ 

There is no intimation in the Old Testament, that 
I Abraham had any knowledge of the prophetic cha- 
L racter of the sacrifice he was commanded to make. 
[.Neither before nor after the event does it appear 
[ that he had any perception of its typical import. 
I Nor can we with any certainty draw any conclu- 
I sion to this effect, from the words of Jesus to the 
I Jews ; " Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
Lday : and he saw it, and was glad ^." 

It has been argued *, that by the figurative word 

' day," we cannot understand our Lord to have 



' nNT rfirt Gen. ] 



' nMT'. Tt\7v^ -ina 



' Warburlon Div. Leg. Book VI. Sect. H. 
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signified any thing else than that principal object 
for which he came into the world, his death for the 
redemption of man. Abraham must therefore have 
seen the prophetic reference of his offering, for in 
none of the other revelations granted to him did he 
see the day of Christ in this sense. He saw that 
by means of his posterity all the families of the 
earth should be blessed ; but these propiises gave 
him no insight into the plan of redemption, no view 
of the sacrifice of the cross of Christ. 

Such is the argument brought to prove that by 
the sacrifice of Isaac information was given to Abra- 
ham of the great sacrifice of Christ. It- rests, we 
must observe, on the interpretation of the word 
" day." If any other interpretation be admissible, 
the argument will fail of producing the desired con- 
viction. And notwithstanding all the ingenuity and 
learning by which it has been supported, it still 
seems probable that the words of our Saviour may. 
have their full meaning in the many promises and 
revelations granted to Abraham. 

If it be said, that the explanation of the sacrifice 
must have been unfolded to Abraham, in reward of 
his faith and obedience ; let us turn to the Bible ; 
in the words which follow immediately the history 
of the transaction, we find an express declaration 
of the manner in which God rewarded Abraham '. 



L 



xxii. 16 ; " By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, 
for because Uioii hast done this dting, and hast not witlihelil thy 
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If the alleged interpretation of the '* day of 
Christ'* were the true one, we should have in the 
words of our 'Saviour, a prophetic declaration of 
the resemblance between his own death and the 
sacrifice of Isaac. But we have been constrained 
to lay it aside as doubtful. The words of John 
the Baptist \ and the wonderful correspondence 
itself, are better grounds, and sufficient to convince 
us of the designed typical reference. To Abraham 
were given the most glorious promises of the 
Messiah ; to Abraham also was it given, to fore- 
shadow in the most exact typical resemblance, the 
giving of the Son of God to be a sacrifice for the 
sins of the world ^. 

son, thine only son, that in blessing I will bless thee, and in mul- 
tiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven — and 
in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, because 
thou hast obeyed my voice." 

' John i. 29 : " Behold the Lamb of God:* 

^ For an account of the Phoenician custom, probably derived 
from the offering of Isaac, see Abp. Magee on Atonement, VoL 
I. p. 381. *' It was an established custom among the ancients 
(Phoenicians) on any calamitous or dangerous emergency, for 
the ruler of the state to offer up, in prevention of the general 
ruin, the most dearly beloved of bis children, as a ransom to 
divert the Divine vengeance. And they who were devoted for this 
purpose, were offered wys^ica%."-^Euseb. Praep. Evang. Lib« 
I. cap. X. 



THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 

In all the history of the people of Israel, and 
particularly in the narrative of their wanderings in 
the desert, a wonderful similarity is traced out to 
the history of the Christian Church, and the spiri- 
tual warfare of the followers of Jesus. Nor are 
there wanting circumstances, which distinctly pour- 
tray the great events of the Gospel history. Among 
these the Brazen Serpent lifted up by Moses in the 
wilderness is one, which, by the marks of typical 
design expressed in it, forms a strong confirmation 
of our faith in the cross of Christ. 

In the journey from Mount Hor, by the way 
of the Red Sea ', " the soul of the people was 
much discouraged because of the way. And the 
people spake against God, and against Moses. 
And the Lord sent fiery serpents among the peo- 
ple, and they bit the people, and much people of 
Israel died." Then they confessed their sin, and 
entreated Moses to pray for deliverance to the 
Lord ; and Moses prayed for the people. " And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Make thee a fiery ser- 
pent, and set it upon a pole ; and it shall come to 
pass that every one that is bitten, when he looketh 
upon it, shall live. And Moses made a serpent of 



Ebrass, and put it upon a pole, and it came to | 
hat if a serpent had bitten any man, when he be- 



' held the 



t of brass, he lived." 



serpent c 

In all this history there is no intimation of a re- 
ference to any future event. Nor do we find any 
Iiurther mention of the brazen serpent in the Old 
Testament, except where it is recorded that Heze- 
kiah " ' brake in pieces the brazen serpent that 
Moses had made ; for unto those days the children 
t)f Israel did burn incense unto it." 
But in the liilness of time, Jesus appeared on 
earth, and talking with Nicodemus ', a ruler of the 
jjews, spoke these prophetic words : " As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of Man be hfted up ; that whosoever 
believeth in Him, should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life." On two other occasions ' did Jesus 
make use of the same phrase, foretelling that he 
should be " lifted up" from the earth. And this he 
said, " signifying what death he should die." 
We need not relate here the fulfilment of this 
prophecy ; we know both from the Apostles, and 
from the heathen historian, that Jesus was lifted up 
Upon the cross. But the fact that He was so lifted 
up, is in itself remarkable. For the Jews had 
accused him of blasphemy, and upon this charge, he 




See Prideaux, Connect. Vol. I. p. 14. 



When iji: luLue lifted up the Son of 6 
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ight by their law to have died, as St. Stephff 



died, the death of i 



stoning. Crucifixion was a 
Roman punishment ; and the course of events was 
so ordered, that Judea had at that time a Roman 
governor ; that the Jews delivered our Saviour to 
him upon a charge which fell under his jurisdiction ; 
that in spite of Pilate's entreaties, the Jews per- 
sisted in demanding that Jesus should die by the 
Roman law. Had Pilate prevailed with them to 
punish Jesus hy their own law, or liad he refused 
to comply with their demands, Jesus would not 
have been lifted up. 

Looking then at tlie two facts, we find that each, 
of them bears a remarkable character ; the one 
was by the command of God, and the other was 
brought to pass contrary to all probability. We 
find a correspondence between them ; as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so was Jesus 
lifted up on the cross. There is a further similarity, 
in the effects of each. " It came to pass that if a 
serpent had bitten any man, when he beheld the 
serpent of brass he lived." And Jesus was hfted 
up, " that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting hfe." This is the great 
Christian doctrine, " Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved '." 

But what evidence have we that the two facts 
were designed to correspond ? How do we know 



' Actsxvi. 31. 
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that the dehverance of the Israelites, by looking on 

brazen serpent, was intended to represent the 

I salvation of all who look with faith to Jesus? The 

I evidence of this intention is supplied by the words 

of Jesus to Nicodemus ; before the event came to 

pass, he foretold that it should correspond with the 

fact recorded by Moses ; he foretold also that the 

effect of his being lifted up should be salvation and 

^ everlasting life to all who beUeved on Him, even as 

J they who looked on the brazen serpent lived '. 

The proportion between the intrinsic inefficacy 
' of the brazen serpent, and the real effectual saving 
of the death of Christ, between the temporal deli- 
verance in the one case, and everlasting salvation 
I in the other, is the same proportion as we may 
\ observe in all the typically-connected features of the 
Itwo dispensations, and in the whole characters of 
Ithe Dispensations themselves. 



MOSES. 

We have before alluded to the prophecy of 
Hoses, declaring to the people of Israel that a pro- 

e Isaiah xiv. 22 : " Look unto me and be ye saved, all the 
I ends of the earth." And John xii. 32 : " And I, if I be lifted 
lap from the earth, will draw all men unto me." 

' Wisdom xvi. 7 : " For he that turned himself toward it, (the 
L'brazen serpent) was not saved by the thing that he saw, but by 
k Thee that art the Saviour of hII." 



phet should arise from the midst of them, like unto 
himself. It is a prophecy deserving of the most serious 
consideration, and the character of Moses presents 
to our view one of the clearest instances of typical 
prefiguration . The lawgiver and prophet of Israel 
is singled out in glorious pre-eminence, to fore- 
shadow Him who should come as the promulgator 
of a new law, the mediator of a better covenant. 

" The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me : unto him ye shall hearken. Ac- 
cording to all that thou desiredst of the Lord thy 
God in Horeb, in the day of the assembly, saying. 
Let me not again hear the voice of the Lord 
my God ; neither let me see this great fire any 
more, that I die not. And the Lord said mito me ; 
They have well spoken that which they have 
spoken. I will raise them up a prophet from 
among their brethren hke unto thee, and I will 
put my words in his mouth, and he shall speak 
unto them all that I shall command him. And it 
shall come to pass that whosoever will not hearken 
unto my words which he shall speak in my name, 
I will require it of him '." 

If it could be shewn that this prophecy had a 
fulfilment under the earlier ages of the Mosaic 
dispensation, this would certainly weaken the force 
of its evidence as a direct prophecy of Jesus, but 
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would not at all destroy the propriety of its ap- 
plication to him, until it be proved that none of 
the prophecies which relate primarily to nearer 
events, .have besides a further meaning in reference 
to the Gospel times ^ * 

Neither would the prophecy be inapplicable to 
Jesus, if it were proved that the sense of the words 
pointed to a succession of prophets to arise in 
Israel' : it might still have an ulterior reference to 
the Messiah. 

But the application to a succession of prophets 
is excluded by the words of the prophecy, which 
speak plainly of *^ a prophet" in the singular num- 
ber ; while the distinguishing character of likeness to 
Moses clearly separates the predicted prophet alike 
from any single one, and from the successive race 
of prophets who arose in Israel. 

Assuredly it was not the belief of the Jews of 
old that the promise of a prophet like unto Moses 
was fulfilled in Joshua or Jerenliah, which two cha- 
racters are most frequently pointed out as answer- 
ing the prediction. For we find a record at the end 
of the book of Deuteronomy, which declares that 



* See Butler, Anal. Part 11. c. 7. 

' See Middleton on the Article, note on John i. 21. Micbaelis 
says, ** The Jews understood these words of an individual resem- 
bling Moses in greatness and in miracles. I am of a different 
opinion ; and understand them of all and singular the true pro- 
phets, whom God from time to time was to send to the people of 
Israel." 



' there arose not a prophet since in Israel, like 
unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face ; in 
all the signs and wonders which the Lord sent him 
to do in the land of Egypt, to Pharaoh, and to all 
his servants, and to all his land ; and in all that 
mighty hand, and in all the great terror which 
Moses shewed in the sight of all Israel '." 

It is supposed that this record was added by 
Ezra, at the time when the volume of the Scriptures 
was closed. However this may be, the expression, 
*' There arose not a prophet since," shews that it 
was written at a considerable distance of time from 
the death of Moses. And it is certain that it has 
not been fraudulently inserted in later times, for it 
has been delivered down as part of the Sacred 
Volume, from the time when the Scriptures were 
sealed together. 

Neither did the Jews after the time of Ezra be- 
lieve the prophecy to have been fulfilled in Joshua, 
or Jeremiah, or in the euccesaion of prophets. For 
it appears by the history of that time, that they 
still looked for " a faithful prophet''" and one 
"who should return answer'" concerning the 
things in which they were doubtful. This expec- 
tation has a manifest reference to the prophecy of 
Moses. 

Again, in the time of Jesns, we find that the 



' Deut. Jtxxi* 
' 1 Maccab. i 



. 42—46. Se€ Clievallie 



1 Maccab. xiv. 41. 

s Huls. Lect. VI. p. 104. 
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Jews were expecting the fulfilment of the prophecy, 
when they asked John the Baptist, ^^ Art thou that 
prophet ^ r and when, having seen the miracle of 
the five loaves, they said, ^^ This is .of a truth that 
Prophet that should come into the world ^" 

The propriety of the single application of the 
prophecy to Jesus, and its full completion in him, 
will be seen by the comparison of the two charac- 
ters ; the promised Prophet was to be like, unto 
Moses. 

In this comparison we shall take three principal 
features of resemblance, — 

1. The prophetic character of Moses. 

2. His communications with God. 

3. His miraculous works. 

1. For the prophetic character of Moses, as 
regards the foretelling of fiiture events, we need 
only refer to that one most wonderful prediction, 
of the overthrow of the Jewish nation, and their 
dispersion into foreign lands ^. This prophecy was 
delivered at the time when they were just about to 
receive the fulfilment of God's promises, in the 
possession of the land of Canaan ; at the time when 
their government was firmly established by the 

^ Johni. 21 : 6 irpotpriTriQ el trv ; Does not Luther's translation 
(Bist du ein Prophet?) make John's answer contradict our 
Saviour's declaration ? Matt. xi. 9. 

* John vi. 14. ' Deut. xxviii. 

E 
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statutes of the Law, Such was the season of the 
deHvery of this prophecy ; its fulfilment is daily 
before our eyes. 

The wliole life of Jesus is full of predictions ; 
his conversations recorded in the Gospels are mani- 
festly the outpourings of a mind to whose view the 
future was constantly present. Both in parables 
and in plain speech he told of the things to come ; 
of his own death and rising again ; of the fortunes 
of His Church ; the persecutions of His followers ; 
of the day of desolation and the doom of the holy 
city. The page of history has repeated the vpords 
of His prophecies ; many of them are even now in 
the course of fulfilment ; and more remain to be 
fulfilled in that great day, when the Lord shall 
come in the clouds of heaven, and all the holy 
angels with Him. 

But the prophetic character of Moses includes 
another point, which distinguishes him from the 
other prophets, and renders Ixim the image of Jesus. 
He was the oracle by which the Law of God was 
given to the people ; the mediator of the first 
covenant. 

And Jesus came, the mediator of the second, and 
better covenant, to take away the hand-writing of 
ordinances, and to put the Law of God in the hearts 
of men '. 

When the children of Israel desired that Moses 

' Jeremiah xx^i. 33, 
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might speak to them \ instead of God, for they 
could not bear the voice of Qod, apd the thunders 
of Mount Sinai ; then the Lord promised that He 
would raise up unto them a Prophet like unto 
Moses, who should declare His will. And thus, as 
Moses was the mediator between the terrors of the 
Lord, and the affiighted people, so Jesus, fulfilling 
the prophecy and the type, was the mediator be- 
tween our offended God and His guilty world. 

2. In the nature of his communications with God, 
Moses stands distinguished from the other prophets. 
^^ If there be a prophet among you, I, the Lord, 
will make myself known unto him in a vision, and 
will speak unto him in a dream. My servant Moses 
is not so, who is faithful in all my house. With 
him will I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, 
and not in dark speeches ; and the similitude of the 
Lord shall he behold 'r 

In a far higher and more excellent .degree did 
this privilege belong unto Him, of whom '* John 
bare witness : No man hath seen the Father at any 
time ; the only-begotten Son which is in the bosom 
of the Father, He hath declared Him ^" 

Who among the prophets of old held converse 
with the Majesty of Heaven, and beheld the glory 
of the Most High, as Moses did on the Mount 
Sinai ? And who since Moses was so visited by the 

* Exod. XX. 19; comp. Deut. xviii. 16. 

^ Numbers xii. 6. * John i. 18. 

• E 2 
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light of Heaven, and the immediate presence of 
God, as Jesus when He was " transfigured before 
His disciples, and His face did shine as the Sun t" 

3. Was Jesus like unto Moses in all the signs 
and wonders which the Lord sent him to do ? 
Many and various were the miracles of Moses. By 
the hand of the Lord working in him he brought 
plagues on the land of Egypt ; he led Israel through 
the wilderness, feeding them with manna from 
heaven, and water from the rock to drink ; at his 
word the earth opened, and the flames came forth 
to devour the rebellious children. *' And there 
arose not a prophet since in Israel, hke unto Moses, 
in all the signs and wonders which the Lord sent 
him to do '." 

There arose not a prophet since, like unto Moses, 
until Jesus appeared. But in His history we find 
mightier wonders than those of Moses : we see all 
the powers of the things on earth, not working in 
their ordinary course, but performing the will of 
Him who established that course ; we see nature 
obedient to nature's God. He rebuked the waves 
and winds, and there was a calm : He healed the 
maimed and the sick ; gave sight to the blind and 
speech to the dumb ; He commanded the evil spirits, 
and they obeyed, confessing Him to be Christ ; by 
his word He raised the dead. And the witnesses of 
His works questioned among themselves, " When 

' Deut. xxsiv. 10. 
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Christ cometh, will He do more miracles than this 
man doeth ?" He raised Himself from the dead \ 
Truly, if this were not '^ He that should come/' in 
vain shall we look for another. 

We have thus found an agreement in three 
wonderful features, which at once connect the two 
characters of Moses and of Jesus, and separate 
them from all the rest of the world. The cor- 
respondence therefore which was designed by God, 
and declared by the prophecy of Moses, has 
been abimdantly fulfilled in Jesus. 

And has He who was raised up from among His 
brethren, like unto Moses, been received by His 
brethren ? Not by all ; '^ bhndness in part is 
happened to Israel ^." Let us mark the conclusion 
of Moses' prophecy : *' It shall come to pass that 
whosoever will not hearken unto my words which 
He shall speak in my name, I will require it of 
Him." The history of God's once chosen people, 
from the time of their rejection of Jesus, will 
suflSce to tell us that the Lord hath indeed re- 
quired of them the guilt of their unbehet 

* John X. 18 : I have power to lay down my life, and I have 
power to take it again. 

^ Rom. xi. 25 : — until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. 
And so shall all Israel be saved. 



THE LAW OF MOSES. 



Having traced the correspondence between 
Moses and the Prophet that should come, we now 
proceed to mark how " the house of Moses," the 
Jewish Law, with its rites and ceremonies, served 
to foreshadow the Temple of Christ, and the one 
great Sacrifice for the sins of the world. It is the 
Christian belief, that both the moral precepts and 
the ritual ordinances of the Law have been ful- 
filled in Jesus : the former being by Him sanctioned 
and enlarged ; the ceremonial institutions being 
fulfilled by the completion of that one atonement, 
to which they all were as shadows and imperfect 
images. This latter branch of the Law is our 
present subject. 

The consideration of the Ceremonial Law divides 
itself into two parts : in the one, the sacrifices, in 
the other, the Priests of the Levitical worship claim 
our regard, as typical of the Redeemer. He, being 
the end of the whole Law, united in Himself the 
essential characters both of Priest and Sacrifice ; 
He offered the oblation of Himself 

1. It is impossible to view the sacrifices of the 
Law without looking back to the earlier sacrifices 
of the first age of the world. We shall here invert 
the order of time, and consider first the legal 
offerings, and then state (as was promised above) 
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the reasons which support the belief, that the 
entire rite of sacrifice was a shadow of the death 
of Jesus. This order is preferred, because the 
types of the Law are capable of more conclusive 
proof than the earlier types, and it will be easier, 
having established the prophetic, import of the 
Law, to argue the typical intention of sacrifice in 
the foregoing ages. 

The first point to be remarked is the corres- 
pondence of the legal sacrifices with the death of 
Christ. By the ordinances of the law, many 
particular sacrifices are appointed, ag propitiations 
for sins and trespasses of various degrees. Besides 
these, which had respect to individuals, there were 
regular stated sacrifices for the whole Jewish nation. 
Two lambs were offered daily, a " continual bumt- 
ofiering;" this sacrifice was doubled on the Sa;b- 
bath-day ; the beginnings of the months had their 
appointed burnt-ofierings ; and the great yearly fes- 
tivals were marked by their several peculiar sacri- 
fices. Of these latter, we shall take the institution 
of the Passover, and the ceremonies of the great 
Day of Atonement, for particular consideration. 

But let us here observe the nature and principle 
of these sacrifices in general. They had plainly a 
vicariotis import, and their essential charjacter was 
that of atonement by substitution, — the substitution 
of the innocent for the guilty. They are called 
oflferings for sin; the hand of the offender was 
laid on the head of the victim, in token of the 
1 
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confession of sin ; it was declared that the blood 
of the sacrificed animals made atonement for the 
sin of the soul'. 

In Jesus we find a character and circumstances 
answering to the Mosaic sacrifices. He was de- 
clared to be innocent by Pilate ; He was brought 
to be slain by the people ; He suffered a public and 
violent death ; His blood was poured out. That He 
died for the nation of the Jews, even in their own 
judgment, appears from the unconscious prophecy 
of Caiaphas * : but the proper proof of this, and 
that Jesus died not for that nation only, but for 
the whole world, is in the evidence we have of the 
intention and purpose of the death of oiir Re- 
deemer. 

How then do we know that the correspondence, 
which we observe between the death of Jesus and 
the legal sacrifices, was ordained by God ? It is 
certain that the Apostles asserted the Divine in- 
tention in the correspondence, but have we any 
evidence of the design anterior to its fulfilment t 
We have, both in the words of Jesus Himself be- 
fore His death, and in tlie words of prophecy 
dehvered long before. 

Many expressions of our Lord convey the same 
idea of substitution which we have remarked in the 

' Levit. xvii. 10. 
■' * John xi. 49 : Ye know nothing at all, nor consider that it 
is expedient for us, that one man should die for the people, and 
that the whole nation perish not" 
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sacrifices of the Law : He speaks, as the Law spoke 
before, of a hfe given to make atonement for sin. 

*' The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many ^J* 

I lay down my life for the sheep ^" 
This is my blood of the New Testament, which 
is shed for many for the remission of sins »," 

When John the Baptist saw Jesus coming unto 
him, he said ^' Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world *." 

In the ancient prophets are still earlier declara- 
tions of the sacrifice of Jesus. The prophecy in 
the 53d chapter of Isaiah was fulfilled in its minute 
particulars by the death of Jesus, and this prophecy 
distinctly characterizes His death as a sacrifice. 

" He was wounded for our transgressions. He was 
bruised for our iniquities." 

" The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
all." 

' '' For the transgression of my people was He 
stricken." 

" When thou shalt make His soul an offering for 
sin *, He shall see His seed." 

'' He bare the sin of many, and made intercession 
for the transgressors." 



* Matt. XX. 28. ' John x. 15. 
» Matt. xxvi. 28. * John i. 29. 

* 'WS)^ 06^ Q^rs The same word is used in Levit. v. 19. 

' : - T T T 

for a trespass offering. 
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Add to these the words of Daniel : " After three- 
score and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off', but 
not for Himsel/K" 

These passages will suffice to shew, that the pur- 
pose of the death of Jesus, was the same with the 
declared purpose of the legal sacrifices, to make 
atonement for sin. Here then is the proof that 
tlie correspondence before observed was by the 
design of God. The sacrifices of the law were sha- 
dows of the one sacrifice of Jesus. They were all 
fulfilled in Him : He was the " End of the Law." 

And thus appears the reason why the sacrificial 
rites of the law have come to an end ; they were 
but " figures for the time present," and the reality 
having come, they vanished away. The " sacrifice 
and the oblation" have ceased, according to the 
prophecy of Daniel : and why ? because they were 
fulfilled in Jesus. He came not to destroy the law, 
but to fulfil ; and as He foretold, so was the event, 
one jot or one tittle did in no wise pass from the 
law, tiU all was fulfilled. 

We proceed to consider the two great annual 
sacrifices, of the Passover and of the Day of Atone- 
ment We shall find in these a coincidence of 
minute particulars with the circumstances of the 
death of Jesus ; and as the whole rite of sacrifice 
corresponded in character with the sacrifice of the 
cross, so the accuracy of agreement in the details 



' Dan. ix. ' 
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of these two festivals marks that sacrifice to be the 
one alone which was ordained by the counsel of 
God. These minute correspondences are as the 
print of the nails, and the wound in the side of our 
blessed Redeemer, to convince them that are slow 
of heart 

The institution of the Passover, given first in 
Eg3rpt, and afterwards confirmed in the law, in- 
cluded the foUowing particulars \ 

1. Every man was commanded to take a lamb 
for his house, on the tenth day of the month Abib ; 
a lamb without blemish, a male of the first year. 

2. '* And ye shall keep it up until the fourteenth 
day of the same month ; and the whole assembly 
of the congregation of Israel shall kill it in the 
evening.** 

3. The blood was poured out by the priest *. 

4. The lamb was to be roasted whole, and not a 
bone of it was to be broken. 

5. Nothing of it was to be allowed to remain 
until the morning. 

Compare now the account of the sufferings of 
Jesus in the Gospels. 

On the tenth day of the month Abib, Jesus came 
up to Jerusalem '. 

^ Exod. xii. ; Deut. xvi. 

* In the first institution the blood was to be sprinkled on the 
door-posts of the houses ; afterwards the blood was poured out at 
the foot of the altar. 

' See John xii. 
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The chief priests and elders of the people de- 
livered Him to Pilate, and procured His death '. 

Pilate declared that he found no fault in Him ^ 

The crucifixion was on the fourteenth day of the 
month Ahib ', and Jesus died in the evening. 

The blood was poured out of His side. 

No bone of Him was broken. 

His body was taken dovra from the cross and 
buried the same night. 

In these two parallel accounts, we may remark 
not merely an agreement, but an agreement brought 
about against all probability. We have before ob- 
served the previous improbability that Jesus would 
suffer the death of crucifixion * ; without this the blood 
would not have been poured out. With regard to 
the time, it was not likely that He would be put to 
death on the very evening of the Passover, for the 
priests said, " Not on the feast-day ^." It was im- 
probable that the two circumstances of the paschal 
lamb, " a hone of him shall not be broken," and 
" no part of it shall remain until the morning," 
should both be fulfilled in Jesus. Had not the day 
following the crucifixion been an high day, the. 



' Matt, xxvii. 1. ' Luke sxiii. 14. 

' The place as well as the time corresponded, the Passover 
being appointed to be sacrificed " in the place which the Lord shall 
choose, to put His name there," wliich place, after the settlement 
in Canaan, was Jerusalem, where Jesua suffered. 

* III the case of the brazen serpent. 

' Matl. xxvi. 5. 
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bodies would have been left on the crosses ; and 
thus, though a bone might not have been broken, 
the otlier circumstance would have wanted its ful- 
filment. Again, had not Jesus died before the two 
malefactors. His logs would have been broken as 
theirs were, and His death would have agreed with 
the Passover in only one of the two particulars. 
But it was so ordained that the correspondence was 
accurately fulfilled in both. 

It may well be thought that these wonderful 
agreements are in themselves sufficient to prove the 
typical design of the Passover. If there could be 
any doubt, the words of Jesus Himself would en- 
tirely remove it. " With desire have I desired to 
eat this passover with you before I suffer : For I 
say unto you, I will not cat any more thereof, until 
it he fulfilled in the kingdom of God '." However 
we may understand the latter words, " in the king- 
dom of God," one thing is undeniably certain from 

L the passage, that the Passover waft ordained to have 

I a fulfilment ; and now that the event hiis como to 
pass, we cannot fail to recognize the death of .Ipbiw 
as the fulfilment of the Jewish Passover, so far «» 
it can be fulfilled on earth. " Chri.Ht our l'»i«ftoV4T 

\ is sacrificed for us." 

On the day of Atonement, ain*>n(( olher (-(ffl'Mlit- 

I Dies, were these remarkaUc rites. 'I')m< hlf(H<V''lMI( 



' Lnli«)((l». I.V 



took two goats for a sin-offering ', and cast lots 
upon them, " one lot for the Lord, and the other lot 
for the scapegoat '." The goat " upon which the 
Lord's lot fell," was slain, and his blood carried by 
the bigh-priest within the vail, to make atonement 
for the sins of all the children of Israel. Then the 
high-priest laid both his hands on the head of the 
live goat, and confessed over him all the iniquities 
of the children of Israel, putting them upon the 
head of the goat ; and sent him away into the wil- 
derness. The slain goat, and also the bullock 
(which was one of the victims) whose blood was 
carried in to make atonement in the holy place, 
were carried forth without the camp, and burnt. 

When Jesus on the cross gave up the ghost, the 
vail of the temple was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom. 

He suffered without the gate of the city. These 
are slight circumstances of agreement ; but the 
agreement of this ceremony of atonement with the 
death of Jesus is ascertained by prophecy, which 
fixes upon the Redeemer the combined characters 
and effects of the two goats of the sin-offering. 

The words of Isaiah, " * He was wounded for our 
transgressions;" " for the transgression of my peo- 



' Levit. xvi, 6 : It must be remarked that the two goats are 
called one sit. -offering, ntimb QHy 'T^ ''^^ 
' LeTit. xvi. 8. ■" Chap. liii. 
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pie was He stricken,** with our Lord's declaration; 
that His blood should be shed for the remission of 
sins; these are sufficient to shew that the goat 
which was slain, and whose blood made atonement 
in the holy place, was designed as the shadow of 
Him whose blood was shed upon the cross. 

The typical design of the second goat is proved 
by the expressions of prophecy corresponding to the 
appointed ceremonies, and at the same time pointing 
to Jesus, " Surely He hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows :" " the Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all." Were there only one pro- 
phetic declaration, that the Redeemer should " take 
away the sins of the world,'* this would be sufficient 
to interpret the very expressive action of sending 
away the scape-goat, loaded with the iniquities of 
the people, as a type and shadow \ 

We have thus made use of the words of prophecy 
to establish the typical design of the Mosaic sacri- 
fices. We have seen that the death of Jesus agreed 
in the most minute particulars with the appointed 
sacrifices of the Law, and we have seen in the books 
of the Prophets, that the Messiah was destined to 
die as a sacrifice for sin. Was not Jesus then the 
person, '' of whom Moses in the Law, and the 
Prophets did write ?" Could the voice of prophecy 

* We may compare here the beautiful expression and comforting 
words of David : " Look how wide also the east is from the west ; 
so far hath He set our sins from us.'* Ps. ciii. 12. 
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r (flfi vail of the Law, have spokei 



iken more clearly 
than it did, that sacrifice was " a figure for the time 
present," " shewing forth the Lord's death till He 
came 1 " 

For many are the passages which foretel a 
coming change, and we may see plainly that it was 
designed from the first, that the Law should have 
an end. " Behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel, and with the house of Judah i not according 
to the covenant that I made with the house of their 
fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand, 
to bring them out of the land of Egypt . . . but this 
shall be the covenant which I will make with the 
house of Israel. After those days, saith the Lord, 
I will put my law in their inward parts, and write 
it in their hearts, and will be their God, and they 
shall be my people '." Is it possible to resist the 
inference drawn by the Apostle from these words ? 
" In that He saith, A new covenant. He hath made 
the first old. Now that which decayeth and waxeth 
old is ready to vanish away V 

And now, since it appears plainly, that the 
sacrifices of the Law foreshadowed the sacrifice of 
Jesus, what shall be said of sacrifice before the 
Law 1 It was evidently the same rite as that 



i. 31. See also UiiL Ixvi. 21 ; Malaehi i. 11 ; 
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"frhich was afterwards ordained by the written law 
of God ; and though tlie manner of it was prescribed 

the Mosaic ritual, with many ceremonies which 
e not practised before, yet the essential cha- 

;ter of sacrifice was the same; the life of an 
lal was offered up in atonement for sin '. Shall 
'e say then, that the sacrifices of the Law were 
types of the death of the Redeemer, but that the 
earlier sacrifices had no reference to that event? 
Shall we say that it was ordained from the foun- 
dation of the world that Jesus should die for the 
sins of the world — ordained that sacrifice in the 
Mosaic Law should foreshadow his dying — and 
yet that there was a long period before the Law, 
.rf&ing which the same rite was practised, without 
ly typical design in the counsels of God ? 

Thus, from a general view of God's dispensations, 
it appears, at least, highly probable that sacrifice 
had a typical import from the first. The particular 

isons which support this probability shall now 

briefly stated. 

1. The rite in early times was of the same 
re as the Mosaic sacrifices. 

2. It was accepted ^ always, sometimes com- 
ided * by God. 

Blood was forbidden to be eaten *. This pro- 
ition was repeated in the Law, with this reason. 



5! Klii. 8. 
.lob xlii. 8. 



' Gen. iv. 4; 
' Gen. ix. 4. 
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" the life of the flesh is in the blood ; it is the blood 
that maketh an atonement for the soul '." 

l. In the case of Abel and Cain, an animal 
sacrifice was accepted, an offering of fruits was 
rejected. The words of God to Cain on this 
occasion strongly support the beUef, that Abel's 
sacrifice was accepted as an atonement for sin '. 

These particulars give some gi'ound for believing 
the typical reference of the early sacrifices. If it 
could be certainly shewn that they were of Divine 
institution, there could then be no doubt of their 
prophetic design- 
Now, that sacrifice could not have been invented 
by man, we may argue almost with certainty. How 
could man devise such a mode of worship ' ? Xo 
our understandings, there is no apparent reason- 
ableness in this rite, except as a memorial of the 
death incurred by man, and a type of the death of 
the Redeemer. With which of these two views 
could the unassisted reason of man have led him 
to slay God's creatures, and oiler them up to Him ? 
By the prophet Isaiah we are told, that the arts 
of husbandly are from the teaching of God, who 



' Levit. xvii. 11. ' See Gen. iv. 7, in Lhe Hebrew. 

.1 ii Pythagoras, Plato, Porphyry, and others, slighted the 
religion of such sacrifices, and wondered how an institution so 
dismiil (as it appeared to them) and so big with absurdity, could 
diffuse itself through the world."— Kennicolt, Diss. II. p. 203. 
Like the one Gieat Sacrifice, ihey were " to the Greeks foolish- 
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man to discretion ' : must we 'mr 

then believe that the worship of sacrifice, the 

accepted worship, came either by the command or 

the suggestion of " the Lord of Hosts, which is 

I wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working '," 

To this conclusion other reasons lead us. 

1. The rite has been universal over the world, 
r in all ages, and may therefore be presumed to have 

had its origin in a revelation '. 

2. The distinction of animals into clean and 
unclean was known in the early ages*, though 
the appointment of such a distinction is not re- 

, corded till the time of the Law. This distinction 
I related to sacrifice, and could not be of man's 
J invention. 

Further, it appears probable that sacrifice was 
p coeval with the expulsion from Paradise. 

1. God clothed Adam and Eve with skins, at a 

Itime when we cannot suppose any animals to have 

flied a natural death, and when man was not per- 

llnitted to kill them for food. Were they not then 

dain in sacrifice ? 

The manner in which the sacrifice of Abel is 
BTelated, gives reason to believe that it was a con- 
f Mant mode of worship, and not practised then for 
f the first time ^ 



^H 1 Tsaiah sxviil. 26 
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.To sum up all ; there appears reason for believ- 
ing that sacrifice began immediately after the fall — 
reason for believing that it was instituted by God, 
and could not have been invented by man — reason 
for believing that it had a typical relation to the 
sacrifice of the death of Jesus. When, therefore, 
it is argued ' that Moses would have recorded the 
divine appointment of sacrifice, had there been one, 
may we not rather argue, that in a case where there 
are so many reasons for this behef, he would have 
excluded the possibility of mistake by an express 
declaration of its human origin ? 



Note. — I have here treated the question of sacrifice indepen- 
dently of tbe aulhority of theApostles, But toChriatiaaa, who'^ye- 
knowledge tlieir authority as Interpreters of God's word, the words 
of St. Paul seem to offer a decision of this question. " By faith 
Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain '.'* 
From the other instances of faith in the same chapter, it is proba- 
ble that the faith of Abel was an obedience to God's command, 
the reason of which was not seen, " Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen '." 

Again, " to Jesua the Mediator of the New Covenant, and to 



' It will not be thought that I here presume to decide a ques- 



tion so much controverted among learned i 
state the reasons which incline me to my bfiief on 
1 have read the arguments of Davison and Benson, 
convinced by them. [ may say of them, Nescio qu. 
lego, assentior : cum posni libru 
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the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than (that of) 
Abel. See th^t ye refuse not him that speaketh * ." SiadriKrig 
viag fieeriT^ 'Iiyorov, Kal atfiari pavrifffiov Kpeirrova \a\ovvTi irapa 
^rov^AjSeX. BXiireTE fxr^ wapaiT-fitrritrBe rov XaXovvra. The words 
** that of/' are not in the original, and tov is, I believe, the best 
established reading. Either, therefore, " the blood of sprinkling 
speaketh better things than Abel," if our translation be right, or 
else ** Jesus speaketh better things than Abel, by the blood o^ 
sprinkling." Whichever way it be taken, there is a comparison 
made between the sacrifice of our Redeemer and that of Abel, 
between the old and new covenants, between the bfood of Christ 
and the blood of sacrifice. Did not St. Paul then consider Abel's 
sacrifice as typical ? I cannot understand this passage in any 
Other sense. I believe therefore, in the humble hope that I am' 
not wrong, that from the introduction of death into the world, 
the death of Christ- was constantly foreshadowed in sacrifice; I 
see the first prophecy (that the seed of the serpent should bruise 
the heel of the seed of the woman) written in symbolic characters 
in all the ages of the world, from the fall of man to that time 
when, ** through death, Christ destroyed him that had the power 
of death.'' 

I have not considered it necessary to enter into the question of 
the interpretation of the sacrificial terms used, in the New Testa- 
ment, though this might have been expected, from the title pro- 
posed for this essay. All the arguments here brought to establish 
the typical reference of sacrifices to the death of Christ, go to 
prove that the Apostles did not use those terms merely in allusion 
to the ceremonies of the law, but as speaking of a real and effec-. 
tual sacrifice apd atonement. If it be true that the legal sacri- 
fices were shadows of the sacrifice of the cross, the expressions 
used in the New Testament cannot mean anything else, but .that 
the death of Christ was the one real atonement for sin, to which 
all the terms of the Law were adapted. All things in the Law 



» Heb. xii. 24. » Al. 
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were made by Moses " according to the pattern shewed lo him 
in the Mownt '." Nothing can be more exphcit to this purpose 
than the Epistle to the Hebrews, chapters viii. ix. x. 



It remains to consider the typical signification of 
the Mosaic priesthood. Here it will be enough 
to examine the character of the high-priest, as in 
him all the qualities of'^the inferior priests were 
included. 

1. The high-priest was taken from among men, 
of the tribe of Levi. 

2. He was anointed with holy oil. 

3. He offered sacrifices for sin. 

4. In particular on the day of Atonement, he 
entered into the holy of holies, and made atonement 
with blood for the sins of all the people. 

CoiTesponding to these particulars are the foU 
lowing characters of Jesus. 

1. He was " made of a woman, made under the 
Law ^" 

2. He was acknowledged by His disciples and 
others, even by evil spirits, to be the Christ, or 
Anointed of God. And this He declared Himself, 

3. He offered the sacrifice of Himself. This ap- 
pears from His voluntary giving up of life. " The 
Son of Man is come to give His life a ransom for 



' Heb. viii. 5. This subject is fully discussed by Dr. Magee, 
on Atonemeat, 

' Gal. iv. 4. See the Gospels. 



many." " I have power to lay dowii my life, and I 
Bave power to take it again." 

4. On the day when Hts blood was shed, and His 
life yielded up, the vail of the temple was rent in 
twain. 

For the proof that this correspondence was de- 
signed, have we any warrant of prophecy for the 
priestly character of the Redeemer ? 

In the Psalm by which Jesus silenced the Phari- 
sees ^ we read, " The Lord hath sworn, and wUl 
not repent. Thou art a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchizedek." 

In the propliet Zechariah, " Thus speaketh the 
Lord of Hosts, saying. Behold the man whose 

name is the branch and He shall be a priest 

upon His throne "." 

It will be remarked above, that the correspond- 
ence is wanting in one particular : Jesus was not of 
the tribe of Levi, but " sprang out of Judah, of 
which tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priest- 
hood'." This is explained by the two prophecies 
just quoted : the Redeemer was to be a priest, not 
of the Levitical order. He was also to be a king, 
which office was confined to the tribe of Judah from 
the time of David. 

Melchizedek was the king of Salem, the priest 
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of the Most High God '. Of his order was the 
Messiah ordained a priest. It was a more excellent 
order than the Levitical, for Abram, from whom 
Levi descended, paid tithes to Melchizedek. And 
thus the difficulty which would arise as to the 
priestly character of Jesus, from His not belonging 
to the tribe of Levi, becomes a testimony by the 
intervention of prophecy ; we recognize both Mel- 
chizedek and the Levitical priest as types of " our 
great High-Priest ;" we argue, following the Apostle, 
" the priesthood being changed, there is made of 
necessity a change also of the Law '." 

The priestly and kingly character of the Redeemer 
are further declared by prophecy in the many pas- 
sages which speak of anointing, and apply the name 
" Messiah" to Him ^ For the consecration of per- 
sons to both these offices was performed by the 
anointing with holy oil "*. 

Who then shall gainsay us when we assert the 
fulness and reality of the priesthood of Christ ? 
Who shall take away from us the hope of our belief 
in His mediation ? He is " entered not into the. 
holy places made with hands, which are the figures 



' Gen, xiv. 17. The full typical correspondence is drawn out 
1 Heb. vii. 

' Heb. vii. 12. 

* See Ps, ii. 2 ; xlv. 7 ; paclicularly Dan. 
hall be cut off, but not for Himself." 

■ 1 Sam. X. 1 ; xvi. 13. Exod xxx. 30. 
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of the true ; but into Heaven itself, now to appear 
in the presence of God for us ' : having put away 
sin by the one full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice of 
Himself, He hath for ever sat down at the right 
hand of God, where He ever liveth in unchangeable 
priesthood to make intercession for the souls of 



JONAH. 



The history of the wonderful deliverance of 
^onah is found in a book, which does not relate to 
Bhe people of Israel. It stands unconnected and 
Hone in the Scriptures of the Old Testament. The 
pen that were sailing with Jonah to Tarshish took 
Mm up, " and cast him forth into the sea. Now 
iie Lord had prepared a great fish to swallow up 
■onah. And Jonah was in the belly of the fish 
ihree days and three nights ^." And after this " the 
Lord spake unto the fish, and it vomited out Jonah 
upon the dry land *." 

This wonderful event, like that of the brazen 
serpent, remained unnoticed till the coming of 
Jesus. In both these cases we find a remarkable 
went recorded, a prophecy of a second correspond- 

5 event, and in both a miraculous fulfilment. 



' Ibid. vii. 24. 
' Ibid. ii. 10. 



Frequently did the unbelieving Jews tempt 
Jesus, seeking of Him " a sign from heaven." He 
refused their desire, but gave them such a sign 
as would by its fulfilment convince all but " the 
evil heart of unbelief." " An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign, and there shall no 
sign be given to it, but the sign of the prophet 
Jonas. For as Jonas was three days and three 
nights in the whale's belly, so shall the Son of Man 
be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth '." 

It is not part of our purpose to examine here 
the truth of our Lord's resurrection ; our plan is to 
shew, that the fact recorded in the Gospels, cor- 
responded with and fulfilled the ancient typical 
shadow. One thing we may remark, that it is 
completely certain, that this event was the founda- 
tion of the preaching of the disciples'; and the 
body of the Lord was not produced against them 
by their adversaries ^. 

With regard to the correspondence of time, a 
few words are necessary, " The Son of Man shall 
be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth." Our Lord rose on the third day, and was 
not actually in the grave so much as two whole 
days, according to our sense of the word day, a 
space of twenty-four hours. But by the Jewish 



* See Paley's Evkleiites, p. 3f)0. 
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node of reckoning, a part of a day is put for the 
whole, as in the case of circumcision, which was to 
: performed on the eighth day ; here they only 
I counted six days between the birth and the day of 
F the ceremony. Our Lord, therefore, being in the 
1 earth one whole day, and part of two, was buried 
\ three days. And this is all that is signified by his 
I words; for a day and a night together, in Hebrew 
■ phrase, make up the period which we call a day. 

With this instance we may fitly conclude our 
Isearch. As we have before seen many of the 
^principal features of the character of Christ fore- 
Pihadowed in the Old Testament, — as we have seen 
k His death prefigured in a variety of conspiring views ; ' 
' have we seen the last wonderful event of His 
lojoum on earth. His resurrection from the dead, 
istinctly shadowed out in one of the most remark- 
table facts recorded in the ancient Scriptures. 



CONCLUSION. 



Let us now look to the result of our investigation. 
The authenticity of each of the two divisions of 
the Scriptures can be proved by independent testi- 
monies. A series of events is related in each, and 
the credibility of either history has been sufficiently 
established. In this essay we have compared the 
two histories in many remarkable points ; we have 
1 



endeavoured to prove that there is such a connexion 
between the events of the former and the latter 
Dispensation, as renders the history of the people 
of Israel a standing prophecy of the times of Christ. 
We have not attempted to prove the truth of the 
events related in the New Testament, by means of 
this connexion ; these rest on other grounds ; but 
it has been our object to estabUsh the connexion 
itself. The argument has not been drawn from 
resemblance alone, but from the words of prophecy, 
pointing out with greater or less clearness the exist- 
ence of a designed connexion. 

But even if we had not this evidence from the 
concurrence of prophecy, if it were possible to sup- 
pose that the Apostles invented the scheme of 
typical prefiguration, to explain the character and 
death of their leader, yet how can we account for 
the multitude of circumstances so applicable to the 
events of the Gospel history 1 What can be said 
of the existence of so many striking ceremonies in 
the Jewish Law, so many remarkable events in the 
history of the Jewish people, which bear an apt re- 
semblance to the hfe and death of Jesus ' ? '* In 
proportion as these are suitable to the purpose for 
which the Apostles employed them, the wonder is 
increased that they should be found in the history 
at all." No account can be given of the corres- 
pondence, but this one, the two Dispensations were 
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wnnected by the design and purpose of the Al- 
[ mighty Ruler of events. 

Let us see how the types of the Old Testament 

I answer the argument of our adversaries. They 

• that Christ and His Apostles undertake 

I to estabhsh themselves on the old foundation, and 

f maintain Christ to be that Saviour who had been 

f anciently foretold, and promised to the faithful in 

f ftll ages '." But this, say they, is more than can 

-be proved, because it is impossible to shew that thei'C 

\ is any such vieamng in the ancient Scriptures. And 

r on this ground they reject the evidence of miracles, 

[ tiecause, if no such meaning ever existed in the 

P Old Testament, no miracles can prove that it did. 

Types supported by prophecy types, speaking by 

'.their visible correspondence, shew that such a 

\ meaning did exist. Signs and wonders were seen 

and recorded of old ; it was declared by prophecy 

that events like unto them should be seen in after 

times ; those events hare come to pass, and the 

signification of type and prophecy has been at once 

clearly interpreted and exactly fulfilled. 

Once more let it be remembered, that this is only 
one branch of prophetic evidence. In the volume 
of prophecy are many other testimonies which tend 
to the same point. Yet even here, in this single 
^^m branch, the evidence of types, there is much, if not 
^^H fully enough, to convince us of the truth of our 
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belief, that Jesus who was crucified and rose again 
was the Christ, *' the Prophet that should come into 
the world.** We have seen, firona the first ages, in- 
timations given and notices recorded, of the gra- 
cious plan for the redemption of man; we have 
beheld the image of the atonement, to be offered 
for our sins, drawn in fair characters by the hand 
of God ; and all has been fiilfiUed in Him who is 
the '^ Author and Finisher of our Faith." Shall we 
then tempt God, seeking ^' a sign from heaven ?*' 
Unconvinced by such testimony, " encompassed 
by such a cloud of witnesses,** shall we say with 
the chief priests and elders, *^ If He be the king of 
Israel, let Him come down from the cross, and we 
will beUeve Him ^?" 

1 Matt, xxvii. 42. 



THE END. 
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